EPIPHANY 


Behold the Lord, the Ruler hath come: 
And the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory are in his hand. 


Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 
And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 


We have seen his star in the east: 
And are come to worship him. Alleluia. 
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QOAT OF ARMS © 


by Oliver Andres 


| Pig my friend Orton is a snob. He denies this. He claims he 
just discriminating about whom he wants to know. But I am afra 
it’s much more serious than that. For one thing, he has a coat-of-arms 
all his stationery. I suppose this doesn’t matter except that the design of 
keeps growing more elaborate as the years go by. And his letters « 
always long accounts of the parties he’s attended and of the other notab 
there. 

Yet Orton isn’t as bad as he used to be. He learned something | 
spring at the Blue Guard Cotillion. 

The Blue Guard is a very special group of University male studet 
who have coat-of-arms on their stationery that don’t change in design a 
their yearly cotillion is a very special party. Orton does not belong to t 
Blue Guards but he knows people that do and through one of them 
managed to be invited to the ball. 

This in itself was enough to make Orton very happy. But there . 
more than that to come. One of the Blue Guardsmen was a boy nam 
George whose family has been well-known for two hundred years. Geo 
was at the University to study engineering. It surprised no one that Ort 
considered George to be a particularly close friend. And not only wo 
George be at the Cotillion, but also his cousin who was a debutante : 
year would attend. In fact, the cousin was flying up from Virginia especia 
for the occasion. Orton had never met a nationally publicized debuta 
and so George promised to present him. 

The Blue Guards have a special blue uniform with a gold sash wh 
they wear to the Cotillion. Orton, of course, was not allowed this beca 
he didn’t belong. But as always he looked very nice in his dinner jac 

Orton went early to the party and stayed a very long time. The o 
day he seemed a little serious. Had he had a good time? everybody as 

“Oh yes, yes,” he said. “It was marvelous.” 

And had he met George’s cousin ? 

“Only slightly,” said Orton after hesitation. 


Later he explained to me confidentially what had happened. George 
d his cousin did not show up at the ball until eleven o'clock. Their 
trance was a sensation. George, very swank in his blue uniform with 
Id sash, beamed with pride over the regal girl on his arm. She was 
essed in a blood-red gown that started many inches below her neck and 
ded in a brief train on the floor. The skirt from her hips to the tip of 
> train shimmered with dark red sequins. She wore a jewel in her hair 
d long, white gloves. Immediately young men crowded around to greet 
.. 

The girl was talking and laughing when George noticed Orton 
nding several feet to one side. He smiled at Orton—who returned it as 
padly as he was able—and then George lowered his head and _ said 
mething to his cousin. 

The cousin glanced at Orton and shook her head. “Not right now,” 
: said and continued to talk to those about her. 

George flushed with embarrassment, and Orton turned pale. Again 
orge spoke to his cousin. 

“Please, darling, perhaps later,” she said, and taking the arm of 
other young man, she started towards the side of the room to speak to 
ys whose families she had heard of. As a second thought she turned 
vards Orton and bowed her head with a cold smile as she moved away. 

For the rest of the evening, Orton said, she was always on the other 
e of the room. He had never really met her at all. 

The next night Orton left on a train for his vacation. Because he 
In't have very much money, he sat up all night on the coach. On station- 
' stamped with his current coat-of-arms he wrote me what happened 
tt night on the train. 

Two hours out of Philadelphia he had just managed to fall asleep 
en he was awakened by the cry of a small child. A girl about eighteen 
s sitting next to him. On her lap were a little boy and girl. The little 
1 was asleep. The boy was crying. The mother bounced him a little to 
et him. Then she reached into a brown paper bag which she had put 
the floor. From the paper bag she took a piece of corn bread. The little 
7 began to eat the bread and stare at Orton. ‘Da Da Da,” he said. 

“Shut up! You don’t have no Da Da,” said the young mother. Then 
ran her fingers through her long black hair and tossed her head. 

The boy seemed to like Orton. Throwing the remainder of his corn 
ad to one side, he crawled over to Orton’s lap and put his greasy 
gers against the window. For a while he watched the lights passing by 
the night. Then he slapped the window with his hands and looked up 
Irton and laughed. Orton smiled a little, cleared his throat, and shifted 
legs as much as he could. 

Then the mother took the girl to the washroom. As soon as she had 
1¢, a man in the seat across the aisle leaned over to speak to Orton. 


“Listen,” he said, “I’m going back for a smoke so how about you taking 
my seat for a while?” 

“Oh?” said Orton. 

“Sure,” said the man. “I mean after all, sitting with that class of 
people all night is . . . well, you’d probably be happier over here across 
the aisle.” 

Orton was delighted at the chance for a reprieve from what he con- 
sidered a distasteful situation. But then in his mind’s eye he saw the young 
debutante dressed in red bowing her head with her condescending smile. 

, Thank you very much,” said Orton, “but no. I’m all right.” 


LEAGUE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Building upon 1959 experience, LLA will conduct four 
LTS’s in the summer of 1960. Aiming at “membership 
training” and attempting to present a firm basis for 
league activities, all congregational leagues are encour- 
aged to send a boy and a girl to LTS. It will be well 
worth the cost. 


Where: Des Moines, lowa; Newberry, S. C.; Allentown 


and Gettysburg, Pa. 


Additional information can be obtained by writing LLA 


YOUTH WORKERS’ INSTITUTES 


Last summer LLA trained adult workers with youth: con- 
gregational lay advisors, pastors, parish workers, direc- 
tors of Christian education. In response to continued 
need and interest, three Institutes will be held in 1960. 


Where: Chicago, Illinois; Newberry, S. C.; Allentown, Pa. 


Additional information can be obtained by writing LLA 
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HIGH IDEALS TO END IN SPRING 


LLA’s quarterly topics magazine, High Ideals, will cease publication 
with the Spring 1960 issue, it was announced here. The executive Board 
of the ULCA has given approval for LLA’s “use” of a new publication, 
Youth Programs 1960-61, on an “experimental” basis. This annual will 
be available from the LLA office in June. 

Youth Programs is the topic annual of the Joint Youth Publication 
Council, (JYPC, serving the American, Evangelical, United Evangelical, 
Lutheran Free and Augustana Churches.) LLA participated with JYPC 
and the Missouri Synod in determining the program ideas and listing 
authors. JYPC members are responsible for the publication. The new 
publication will be LLA’s chief program material for congregational 
leagues. 

Uncompleted subscriptions to High Ideals will be refunded with a 
choice of three methods: (a) credit toward purchasing copy of Youth 
Programs, (b) credit toward purchase of LLA literature (including 
LUTHER LIFE), or (c) refund in postage stamps. 


INVITATION TO GO ABROAD 


High school students in the United Lutheran Church are invited to 
spend a year of their schooling abroad. This exciting possibility is being 
offered in a new high school student exchange program. 

The ICYE—International Christian Youth Exchange—tries to estab- 
lish ecumenical and international friendships for young people. Placing 
youth from abroad in American homes, community, school, home, and, 
especially, church life is shared over an extended period. This experience 
can make a vital contribution to world understanding and peace. 

American youth may qualify for the invitation to spend a year abroad 
themselves if they: 

. . . have a Christian concern for the world and a desire to learn 

from the people of other lands. 
. are mature and adaptable. 
. . . have completed the sophomore year in high school. A few 
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June 1960 graduates from high school will be considered. 
. have conversational ability in the language by sailing time. 
. are active in church, school and community affairs. 
. . rank scholastically in the upper fourth of their class. 
. have good physical health. 
can be recommended by pastor, school and friends. 

The cost of this exchange program is reasonable, in light of the ful 
year involved. To receive a student from abroad, a host congregatio 
contributes $400. An additional $900 (or a total of $1300), is require 
when an American student also participates. 

Information can be obtained on the ICYE by writing to the Luthd 
League of America, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 


LUTHERANS STUDY CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church in America ha 
directed its Board of Social Missions to undertake a study of capita 
punishment. 

The board’s action is the result of a request for such a study mad 
by the United Lutheran Church’s Rocky Mountain Synod. 

The synod urged the study be made in order to determine “wha 
the position of our church should be toward the practice of capita 
punishment.” 

The synod, at its 1959 convention, declared: “We believe that th 
matter of capital punishment is one which should receive serious stud: 
and evaluation in the light of the Christian Gospel by our pastors anc 
leaders. 

“In addition to the New Testament principles which support a sacrec 
regard for human personality and life and the desire to reclaim met 
rather than destroy them, such a study should include the observation 
of a growing number of penologists that this practice no longer serve 
as a deterrent to crime nor as an effective long-range method of protectin; 
societ 

ie Rev. Rufus Cornelsen of New York, ULCA director of socia 
action, said the proposed study will consider the question from “th 
theological, sociological and criminological points of view. 

After the study has been completed by the Board of Social Missions 
it will be given to a committee of theologians for review and additiona 
comment. 

Ultimately, the study will be presented to the ULCA’s 1960 con 
vention in Atlantic City. 


LWF YOUTH EXCHANGE 
Under the direction of the Lutheran World Federation, 6( 
W hat American youth are being invited to spend seven week 
in Europe. They will visit congregational youth groups 
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yuth conferences/camps, and the European Ecumenical Youth Confer- 
ice (Lausanne). It is an opportunity for interchange between young 
aurchman on both sides of the Atlantic. The group will visit Norway, 
weden, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, France and Switzerland. 
he 1960 program is “the other side of the coin” which found European 
puth in this country in 1957. The ULCA is entitled to thirteen partici- 
ints. 

The LLA is responsible for screening all ULCA applica- 
“ho tions. Forms for applying are available from the LLA 

office. There will be an attempt to select a cross-section of 
LCA youth-life, with special attention given to thoughtful youth active 
_ church affairs. Participants must be between 18-25 years of age. Cana- 
jans are included in the term “American youth” and are encouraged 
» apply. 
Pe The official “exchange program’”’ will begin about June 13 
7 hen and conclude at the Ecumenical Conference July 28. Fol- 
| lowing the exchange program, delegates are free to con- 
nue (at their own expense, of course) travel in Europe. There would 
2 time for participation in an Ecumenical Work Camp (conducted by 
xe World Council of Churches—information from LLA). 
The entire American delegation will travel to Europe to- 
ravel gether, flying via the Icelandic Airlines on staggered flights 

around June 10-11. Preceding flights to Europe, the entire 
‘merican delegation (all 60 persons) will have “‘orientation sessions’ 
1 New York City. Return passage can be booked by each individual 
spending upon their post-exchange travel plans in Europe. Icelandic 
‘ill take passengers to and from Copenhagen. 
Each participant is responsible for obtaining his/her pass- 
assport port and health certificate. Any Court House or travel 

agency can provide proper forms to obtain a passport, and 
4ost hospitals have forms for recording necessary shots and vaccines 
smallpox is the only one demanded upon return to the U.S.A., but 
ealth authorities can indicate if others are desirable). 
Early applications will be given first consideration. LLA 
Yeadline is charged with selecting a “representative” delegation and 
will thus have to consider a number of factors: geographic, 
mnodical, educational, occupational, churchmanship. Selection should be 
nade early in 1960. 

Icelandic Airlines provide the most reasonable and, at the 
/osts same time, safe means of trans-Atlantic travel. Each per- 

son will be charged $464 for the round-trip, with a refund 
p to $37 available by the end of summer. Inland transportation in Europe : 
rill be approximately $150. Insurance (to be arranged by each individual), : 
assports, and other preparatory items will likely reach $100. Experienced 
uropean travelers suggest that at /east $150 will be needed for “personal 
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use.’’ This makes a minimum total cost of $850. It seems wise to cour 
on this, or slightly more, especially if extra travel is anticipated. 


NEW JERSEY LL “SPARKS” 


The Luther League of New Jersey has announced its plans for 
new program of synodical caravaning: “SPARKS” (Spark And ReKindl 
Spirits). Trained leaguers will make visits to other congregations in N 
to rebuild falling leagues, start new ones, and renew interest and spir 
in old groups. Patterned after LLA’s summer caravaning progran 
“SPARKS” will set aside six periods during the winter months. Visit 
will be made only on Sundays. The dates set aside are February 21st an 
28th, March 6, 13, 20, and 27th. Requests for teams will be made o 
a first-reservation-first basis. “SPARKERS” will come from the locé 
leagues, the Conference and State Executive Committees. They will b 
trained in the program of the Luther League by a four week corresponc 
ence course in January concluded by a weekend briefing session i 
February. 


MARYLAND OFFICERS’ RETREAT 


The Maryland Synod Luther League held its annual Retreé 
for District and Synodical officers at Camp Nawakwa in Septembe: 
Strong emphasis was put on the spiritual life of a leader in Luthe 
League. Pastor David Manradt, Synod’s new pastoral advisor, spok 
on the response of the officer to Christ’s call. Other highlights o 
the weekend were a Rededication Service, a Bible study on th 
fourth chapter of Ephesians and a Sunday worship service led b 
Tom Shaeffer and Mark Hayden. The weekend closed with a Syr 
odical Executive Committee meeting. 


Resolutions passed by the Exec. Com. included the setting w 
of a Big Brother and Sister program within the Synod. Under thi 
plan, each district will have a Synodical rep at each exec meetin 

' of the district and at each of its events. This person will be th 
personal rep of the Synod Prexy. Districts, in turn, are to appoir 
a member of their executive committee to be responsible for on 
or two congregational leagues. In this way, leagues will be encou: 
aged to remain active in their own congregations, their distric 
and Synod. 

The committee designated the first two Sundays in Novembe 
for Stewardship emphasis. It was passed also to set up a Syno 
Choir. All Synod officers and committee chairmen are now require 
to submit written reports to the Executive Committee at eac 
meeting. It was recommended that the districts follow this polic 
also. 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST EXECS. MEET 


The Executive Board of the Luther League of the Synod of the 
cific Southwest met in Los Angeles on September 26-27. The meeting, 
lled by the new president, John Koskinen, Jr., began at the home of 
easurer, Bob Vogel, with swimming. The meeting continued in the 
ternoon at Shepherd of the Hills Lutheran Church, Sierra Madre, Cali- 
tnia, the home congregation of Pastor Ray Hansen, synodical Luther 
ague advisor. 

The recent synodical Luther League convention at the University of 
sdlands was evaluated and plans were outlined for next year’s con- 
ntion. The Five Point Program was discussed and the new divisional 
cretaries were instructed in their duties. The new divisional secretaries 
2 Christian Vocation, Bill Pitman; Social Action, Peggy Jo Long; Evan- 
lism, Norm Knoll; Missions, Carolyn Patterson; Recreation, Don Lassen. 


LLC OFFICERS’ RETREAT 

_ The Luther League of Canada held its 2nd Annual Officer’s Con- 
rence at Camp Edgewood, near Guelph, Ontario, from Sept. 18 to 
. Officers from Ontario and Quebec showed by their endurance of the 
ld week-end that the event was a success. Workshops were conducted 
ider the following categories: Presidents and Vice Presidents, Secre- 
fies, Treasurers, the 5 Divisional Secys, Publicity, and League Advisors. 
e of the highlights of the week-end was an impressive candlelight 
‘vice in the outdoor chapel, which followed a sunset singsong on the 
nks of the stream which meanders through the Camp. Bible Study 
the theme, “Fools for Christ’’ was under the direction of Dr. R. Teigen, 
fessor of the Old Testament at Waterloo Seminary, and Sister Betty 
‘ineheart, Ottawa. Games and dancing were enjoyed on Saturday eve- 
ag, with lunch being served before everyone retired for the evening. 


STRATFORD CONFERENCE RALLY 


The annual LL rally of the Stratford Conference was held at Trinity 
turch in Tavistock in November. Leaguers attended from London, 
tImer, Milverton, Baden, Philipsburg, Stratford, Zurich, Brodhagen, 
ellesley and Tavistock. Miss Grace Weitzel, President of the Confer- 
ce was in charge of the rally program. Pastor A. J. Datars conducted 
> opening devotions. Mr. Winston Bone from British Guiana, a second 
ar student at Waterloo Seminary, addressed the leaguers during the 
ernoon. Discussion groups were conducted by pastors from the con- 
rence. Mr. Carl Mueller, LLC prexy, spoke on the general program of 
A. The Stratford LL presented a skit. The Rev. Paul Fischer, Zurich, 
s the speaker at the evening service, on the theme “Cultivate Christian 
cizenship.”” 
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FLASHES FROM LOCAL LEAGUES 
TAVISTOCK, ONTARIO 


Trinity Luther League, Tavistock, Ontario, observed You 
Sunday on October 11, when Miss Judy Carse of Kitchener address 
the congregation during the morning service. Miss Carse is pa 
Vice President of the Luther League of Canada, and has also bec 
an L.L.C. HELPER and an L.L.A. Caravanner. Leaguers planne 
and participated in the service themselves. Ken Wilhelm led in tl 
reading of the Opening Versicles and the Psalm. The two Scriptu 
lessons were read by Miss Mary Jane Faber, and Ken Seltzer. Mi 
Donna Krantz led in prayer. A vocal duet was sung by Miss 
Marilyn Wilker and Ruth Ann McGregor, and a vocal solo | 
Bob Wilhelm. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Because of delays in the building program at Hope, Toled 
Leaguers were forced to postpone their observance of Youth Sund: 
until October 11. But then they more than made up for it. The 
conducted the first services in the new parish room, which is beir 
used as a church until the present sanctuary is remodeled. The Seni 
League conducted the entire service on Sunday morning. Joh 
Nopper read The Service; Tom Baldwin, Jan Stebing, and Gai 
Schnitker preached the sermon; and Kristy Johnson and Tom Daves 
port read the lessons. Four of the leaguers ushered, and two mo: 
were acolytes, 

In the evening, leaguers attended the annual banquet—wit 
the theme ‘More than Conquerors.’’ Swords and shields were han; 
ing on the walls, a realistic “knight’’ stood upon the stage (it wi 
a borrowed mannikin), and tiny swords were at each place. Or 
hundred and three leaguers participated in the evening’s fun, whic 
included a resounding victory for the freshman class in a qu 
contest (it was rigged, too!). Senior League advisor Jim Baldw: 
was toastmaster, Pastor Walter Larson conducted the quiz, an 
Assistant Pastor David Ullery was the speaker. Following the pr 
gram the Intermediates and Seniors divided, and the programs f¢ 
the rest of the year were introduced. Devotions closed the meeting 


LUTHER LIFE IS YOU! 


Check the Book Review Section for reviews by Leaguers as well as by our 


Exec. Secy. Conrad and Youth Associate Al Daly! 


HALF-ODARED 


by George Forell 


Competent: (com’ pe-tent): having enough 
ability, being fit, qualified. The noun 
from this adjective is com’pe-tence. 


N a doctor bedside manners are very 
pleasant. A sympathetic and kind 
ysician can do a great deal for your 
orale. However, when you are seri- 
sly ill the main thing you want in 
ur doctor is not sympathy, kindness, 
sonorous voice or good looks. If you 
2 really sick you want your doctor to 
competent. He may have a nasty 
mper, or even be a bore. Your chief 
ncern is not his general personality 
its but his medical competence. 
‘Confronted by a dangerous opera- 
m it is the doctor's knowledge and 
ll which are most important to you. 
her positive qualities are nice but 
substitute for competence. 
If you take a car to a garage because 
doesn’t run right you are confronted 
a very similar problem. In a me- 
anic the quality that you desire most 
not a firm handshake, a pleasing 
lile, or a keen sense of humor. Of 
urse, these are very desirable quali- 
S in any man, but what you want 
imarily is competence. You want 
ur mechanic to be able to fix a car. 


It is one of the strange aspects of 
our time that in two fields which are 
ultimately more important than the 
care of our cars or even our bodies we 
seem to operate with entirely different 
standards. In the realms of politics and 
religion we are today confronted by 
the ambiguous term “‘sincerity’’ as a 
substitute for competence. 

You can easily think of some promi- 
nent politician who is demonstrably 
incompetent. Most of the time he 
doesn’t even know what he is talking 
about. His speeches are written for 
him and when he reads them he ob- 
viously does not understand what he 
is reading. Though he repeats other 
men’s ideas like a parrot, all ideas are 
alien to him. 

This man’s decisions and votes may 
influence the fate of the world, yet 
they are based on nothing but plati- 
tudes and misinformation. Then comes 
the election. People are discussing the 
qualifications of the candidates. Sure, 
he is ignorant, they will admit; indeed, 
his voting record is awful! Sure, he 
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has done exactly what the big pressure 
groups wanted him to do. We admit 
he is dead wrong, but—he 7s so 
sincere! 

And so our politician is re-elected 
because of his political bedside man- 
ner and in spite of his catastrophic 
ignorance and incompetence. We all 
know that our age has suffered much 
from people who were sincere fools 
or sincere criminals, or both. Perhaps, 
if a distinction can be made, Europe 
has furnished more of the sincere 
criminals and we have furnished more 
of the sincere fools. But what has been 
lacking in 20th century politics is skill 
and competence, the qualities we ex- 
pect in a doctor or mechanic. 


Obnoxious St. Paul 

And what is true in politics is even 
more true in religion. A young man, 
a freshman in college, has an idea that 
he wants to go into the ministry. His 
pastor lets him preach a_ sermon. 
Frankly, what he says makes no sense 
at all. He presents incoherent plati- 
tudes garnished with numerous irrele- 
vant illustrations. Yet, afterwards, 
everybody congratulates him. ‘Thank 
you for the wonderful sermon,” they 
say. Among themselves the listeners 
will admit that it was pretty awful— 
but he was so sincere! 

As a result, religion has become the 
haven for an almost fantastic incom- 
petence. The religious person is sup- 
posed to be somebody who feels 
strongly—it doesn’t really matter what 
he feels as long as the feeling is strong 
enough. The young man who preached 
the incoherent sermon and was praised 
for it will hardly attempt to make a 
coherent presentation of the Christian 
message. That’s difficult, and if merely 
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vocalizing for 20 minutes will do, whi 
make the effort? 

And the people who listen to sucl 
preachers will get the notion that re 
ligion has nothing to do with event 
or ideas. It doesn’t matter what yo 
believe, as long as you are sincere. Th 
result is that the average American cai 
give you a dozen good reasons why h 
thinks that the American League is 
better league than the National Leagu 
or visa versa, but when you ask him th 
simplest questions about his religios 
he cannot utter a coherent sentence 
even if he goes to church every Sunday 

If we read the Acts of the Apostle 
we ate impressed with the coherenc 
of argument on the part of the earl 
Christians. They knew what they be 
lieved. Nobody accused St. Paul o 
being vague and incoherent. His of 
ponents thought he was obnoxious 
They got sore. They threw rocks 2 
him. Finally he was jailed and exe 
cuted. But everybody realized that th 
issue was ultimate truth, not strengt 
of feeling. 

Our emphasis is on the religio 
bedside manner. We are half-scared t 
claim that Jesus Christ is the Way an 
the Truth and the Life. We keep o 
saying, ‘It doesn’t matter what yo 
believe, as long as you are sincere! 
And, ‘Whatever the religion, we af 
all going to the same place!’ As lo 
as this attitude prevails, our mu 
vaunted religious revival is phony t 
the core. It’s just another fad and v 
might as well eat yogurt. 


Reprinted with permission from 


frontiers, published by the Lutheran 


Student Association of America. 


associates, and they were married a few years later. The marriage 
Served the same purpose as a company merger in the modern 
business world, leading to the consolidation of the business inter- 
ests of Thomas Betson and Katherine's father. We are somewhat 
surprised to learn, from some letters that have survived, that a 
tender feeling of love and regard developed between Katherine 
and Thomas. 


The case of Thomas and Katherine Betson was by no means 
an isolated incident. Marriages like that were the rule rather than 
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the exception in bygone centuries. We 
call them “marriages of convenience,” 
meaning that they served some purpose 
other than simply joining the lives of 
two people in love. Marriage served to 
promote political alliances and seal 
treaties; it often was a means to gain a 
better social standing; it helped to pre- 
serve and increase family fortunes; it 
was held important as a means of con- 
tinuing the family line with the right 
kind of stock. No one seemed to ask 
much about love. 

It is reported that when Luther was 
getting ready to marry Katherine von 
Bora he gave his friends three reasons 
for taking the step: he wanted to 
please his father, who wanted a grand- 
son; he wanted to spite the pope, who 
had forbidden the clergy to marry ; and 
he wanted to show his friends that he 
was ready to practice what he taught. 
About his intended wife he said, “I 
appreciate her, but I am not infatu- 
ated’! It is also interesting to read 
about Johann Kepler, the famous 
scientist and Lutheran layman, how he 
calmly assembled the qualifications of 
a dozen candidates before deciding 
which one he should ask to marry him. 

All this sounds terribly heartless, 
almost barbarian, to us. We wonder 
how anybody could even think of get- 
ting mairied without first being in 
love. We believe that when and with 
whom we fall in love are not deter- 
mined either by parents or by some 
other convenience. There is something 
unpredictable and mysterious about the 
ways of love, as the popular expression, 
“falling in love,’ suggests. When the 
magic of love awakens two people to 
awareness of an exciting new relation- 
ship, then it is proper and right to 
begin thinking about marriage. But 
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until this miracle happens, until tk 
right person comes along, we feel th 
we should remain single. 

This view of love and marriage 
often called the ‘‘romantic’” concept ¢ 
marriage. We may be so sure that 
is the only possible approach to ma 
triage that it comes as a surprise | 
hear that it is a fairly recent develo 
ment, dating back no more than a ce! 
tury or two, and still limited only + 
a small part of the world’s populatio. 
Tales of romantic love are as old | 
history and have been celebrated | 
song and play throughout the centur 
What is new is not romance as suc 
but the idea that romantic love is. 
necessary ingredient for every hap} 
matriage. 

In former centuries romantic lo 
was often regarded as the prvi 
of heroic personalities only, or it 
sought secretly outside of matria 
We have not only come to think t 
romantic love is essential to every m 
riage but have tended to regard it 
the only important element. We f 
that if two people are truly in lo 
other factors—financial, social, ev 
racial and religious—are of lesser s 
nificance. Not a few young people ha 
faced a hostile-looking future w 
the thought that “we have each othe 
and they have felt that this is su 
cient for anything that lies ahead. 

When things change we always w: 
to know if it is for better or for wor 
and this change in outlook about 
riage is bound to raise some questi 
Looking around our communities 
can’t help noticing some disturbi 
facts about modern marriages. 
high divorce rate—about one in ev 
four—is a sure sign that not ev 


urtiage founded on romantic love 
‘ned out as the partners had first 
ped. And there is no way of know- 
x how many other marriages have 
adually become hollow and meaning- 
s, far removed from the exciting 
ion of life together that the partners 
ured in the beginning. What has 
ne wrong here? 

No one wants to suggest that we 
duld return to the pattern of former 
erations when parents arranged for 
> marriage of their children and 
1en economic and other external fac- 
‘s were often decisive. There is 
nething of irreplacable value in the 
‘a of individual freedom that we 
ve gained in our time. To disregard 
it would be to set the clock back. 


There is something profoundly Chris- 
tian in the idea that young people 
need only to consult their own con- 
science before God when they are con- 
fronted with the problem of whether 
or not they should marry. 

The quest for romantic love in mar- 
riage has also raised our level of ex- 
pectation as we look at life. We are 
not willing to settle for a humdrum 
existence if the romantic vision has 
given us glimpses of a different kind 
of life. Perhaps this is the best ex- 
planation why romantic love in mar- 
riage seems so important to us: in a 
sense it promises to turn every man 
into a Prince Charming and every 
woman into a Sleeping Beauty who 
will be awakened by her prince's kiss. 
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Now, it is a well-known fact that 
every new opportunity for creative 
living also carries with it its own spe- 
cial hazards. The romantic vision of 
life is no exception. The high expec- 
tations are threatened by corre- 
spondingly deep disappointments. 
Jack and Jill met and fell in love, and 
through the mad, lovely, impetuous 
days of their courtship they felt, per- 
haps a little smugly, that no people 
before them had been in love as they 
were in love. They felt that they had 
more than enough to last them through 
a long life of married happiness. 


But it didn’t work out quite that 
way. Jack turned out to be a pretty 
ordinary fellow with some very human 
faults. Jill started to neglect her ap- 
pearance and complain a bit about her 
uninteresting days. They didn’t always 
agree on how to handle problems that 
concerned them both. They began to 
drift apart, each nursing the horrible 
doubt that perhaps they had made a 
mistake in getting married. 


Feelings Are Fickle 

It is this sort of thing that makes 
a marriage based only on romantic love 
such a terribly fragile thing. No matter 
which way we look at it, romantic 
love is an emotion—a certain kind of 
feeling. We all have our feelings and 
life would be pretty dull without them. 
We should never be afraid to accept 
our feelings and it is important that 
we learn how to express them properly. 
But it is no secret that feelings are 
notoriously flighty. They come and go, 
often without much warning. What 
started out as a very happy day may 
turn into a dreadful disappointment by 
mid-afternoon. In a way, this is good, 
for stale emotions are worse than stale 
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air. Trouble only comes when we giv 
more attention to our emotions tha 
they deserve. 

To call romantic love an emotio 
is not to belittle this experience, bt 
only to recognize its limitations. It 
a gift from God, but like all God 
gifts it must be properly used. If wv 
try to use it for something it was ns 
intended we will be disappointed, an 
if we make it the center of our life 
will become an idol and destroy u 
Much of modern literature dealing wit 
the role of love in human life illu 
trates both these negative possibilitie 
As we observe the results, both ; 
literature and in life, we see clear 
that many people are frankly baffle 
and worried about what to make « 
romantic love. It seems pretty clear th 
it is not the universal cure-all the torc 
singers would have us believe. 

What it boils down to is this: goc 
as the experience of romantic love 3 
it is not good enough to be the fou: 
dation for marriage. As a feeling, & 
mantic love is subject to the same yj 
and downs as the result of our em: 
tions. If we can fall 7m love, we cz 
also fall out of love, and then the r 
son for being married seems to ha 
disappeared! Clearly something 
needed that gives more steadiness 
marriage. And once we realize t 
the teaching of our church concerni 
love and marriage is ready to take on 
new meaning for us. 

One of the best places to find 
what our church teaches about | 
and marriage is in the wedding a 
As we read the words of the ritual 
can’t help being struck by the sole 
nity and significance of the occasi 
Marriage is referred to as a holy est 
God is interested in what takes pl 


is special blessing is promised to 
ose who thus come before His altar. 
ere, too, the level of expectation is 
gh; much higher, in fact, than the 
mantic vision alone can show us. 
But we notice also that the appeal 
re, all the way through, is of to 
clings as such but to the will. The 
arriage vows are solemn promises, 
ade with God as a witness. In this 
anner the man and the woman enter 
to a most sacred agreement that they 
Il stand by each other, through emo- 
mal ups and downs, in good and bad 
rtune, through all the days of life. 
Jere is no turning back here, no re- 
rve clause about calling it quits when 
e right feelings are no longer there. 
It is this estate or this agreement 
tween a man and a woman that God 
omises to bless abundantly. Perhaps 
is explains why the marriage of Lu- 
er and Katherine von Bora, which— 
we look at it—had such an unprom- 
ng beginning, turned out so happily 
1 both of them. In later life Luther 
ferred to his wife as his ‘Epistle to 
e Galatians’’—which is the kind of 
impliment a woman married to a 
eologian must learn to appreciate! 
‘One important outcome of this in- 
rpretation of marriage is that, no 
atter how deeply and romantically 
2 fall in love, we are not ready for 
arriage until we can honestly and sin- 
rely make the kind of promise to an- 
her person that the marriage ritual 
lls for. And to make such a promise 
quires some thought: some level- 
-aded evaluation of both oneself and 
e other person. To go into marriage 
ith the hope that a certain kind of 
cling will sustain you through life is 
»t fair to either yourself or some- 
1e else. 


This is why it is important that the 
courtship days are not devoted exclu- 
sively to romance, but to find out what 
common interests and common tastes 
you may have, and especially if you 
can walk a common way to God. Not 
every person of the other sex is a suit- 
able marriage partner, be he (or she) 
ever so attractive, and many modern 
people have discovered this hard truth 
—only after they were married. 


But does this interpretation destroy 
the importance of romantic love? Not 
at all! It saves romantic love for mar- 
tlage by removing some of the undue 
strain put upon it when we try to make 
it the whole foundation for marriage. 
Thus freed, romantic love can renew 
itself and change as we become more 
mature, to gain in depth and meaning. 
It is not uncommon that people who 
have been happily married for many 
years can look back on their courtship 
days and say to each other, “How 
little we knew about love then!’ But 
this never happens unless there has 
been, through the years, the steady 
determination to ‘love and to cher- 


ish’ in good days and bad. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


Should there be any differences of opinion 
at all between two people thinking of mar- 
riage? What are some of the matters a 
couple should agree about to help insure a 
happy marriage? What effect could financial, 
social, racial and religious differences have 
on a family’s unity? When should young 
people start thinking about these problems 
involved in marriage? A good new film on 
mixed marriage, “One Love, Conflicting 
Faiths,” is now available from the Religious 
Film Library nearest you. Order this for a 
topic aid. 


~ 
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Election Year 1960:1I 


politics 


jp recent years we have had much talk about the 
crisis of Christianity today. ‘“What is wrong witk 
Christianity?” is a familiar topic in church maga: 
zines. Basically, it is a good sign that we ask thi: 
question. A Christianity which thinks everything i: 
satisfactory, which rests content with its achieve 
ments, its preaching, its activity etc. is a imitation 
Only in totalitarian systems is criticism considerec 
a weakness. Living religion is not afraid of ques: 
tions about every aspect of its doctrines or its ac 
tivities. 

Although there is continuous criticism of the 
churches today, this does not at all mean that we 
have enough of the criticism or that we have reachec 


very level of the church. Many self- 
tisfied congregations are still drows- 
ig along, neither alive nor dead, very 
‘iendly and very harmless. People 
link everything is wonderful in the 
aurch. They are happy to rest with 
reformation which passed 400 years 
20. 

Almost everybody who raises the 
testion, “What is wrong with the 
hurch?”, gives a different answer. 
ome think their answer is the only 
dssible one. If the one thing which 
ley criticize were changed—so they 
y—then all evils would be abolished. 

I too am concerned with a specific 
spect of the church. But I should 
at like to make my demand absolute 
id to leave out the many other prob- 
ms in which our churches are in- 
dlved. My special concern may be 
lled ‘the political responsibility of 
ve Church and the individual Chris- 
an”’. 

This subject has come to the atten- 
on of the church in recent years. 
ut this attention has been restricted 
sainly to the headquarters of the dif- 
‘rent denominations or to the Na- 
onal Council of Churches. Their 
mmmittees are working, and in many 
ses they are doing a very good job. 
ut our local churches and the in- 
‘vidual Christian notice very little 
* this activity. They know even less 
out what it means to speak about 
solitical responsibility.” And yet, 
oncern for politics has always been 
vital function of the church. 

In the seventeenth chapter of the 
ospel of Luke we are told that one 
iy Jesus met ten lepers who “‘stood 
a distance, lifted up their voices 
id said, ‘Jesus, Master, have mercy 
2 us’.’” Jesus sent them to the priests, 


and by the time they arrived they were 
cleansed. 

The report continues: “Then one of 
them, when he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, praising God with a loud 
voice, and he fell on his face at Jesus’ 
feet, giving him thanks.” And he was 
a Samaritan. Jesus told him that his 
faith had made him well. For us it 
is important in this context that it is 
said, ‘He praised God with a loud 
voice.” Obviously everybody was sup- 
posed to hear him. The whole com- 
munity—the little village in which he 
was living—should have heard him, 
In this way his healing became a 
political event. 

This may sound strange. Yet it may 
be made clear by a similar story, re- 
ported in the ninth chapter of the 
Gospel of John. There the blind man 
who was healed by Jesus comes into 
conflict with the authorities, because 
he speaks in public about what has 
happened to him. His gratitude leads 
him to praise, and his praise brings 
him into trouble with the political 
authorities. Here it is quite clear that 
the Christian’s gratitude has a political 
dimension. 

The close relationship between re- 
ligion and politics is evident on al- 
most every page of the Bible, because 
many of its words and concepts were 
taken from the political realm. The 
most striking example is the term: the 
Kingdom of God. A kingdom is a 
state, and where there is a state there 
is politics. We read about God’s law 
and God’s justice, and then Ten Com- 
mandments were taken not only in 
Old Testament times as the basic law 
of a political unit. 

Not only does Christian gratitude 
have a political dimension but also 
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Christian love as well. One of the 
basic questions of every Christian is: 
What does it mean that we should 
love our neighbor as ourselves? It is 
said and demanded so easily, but even 
the lawyer who came to Jesus con- 
tinued to ask him: Who is my neigh- 
bor? Even if we have found the neigh- 
bor and know who it is at the pres- 
ent time, then still the question re- 
mains: What should I do with him? 
What kind of help and how much 
help does he really need? 

The answers are as numerous as 
the number and kind of situations 
one can imagine. Sometimes these 
answers are clear at once. The starv- 
ing man needs food. The drowning 
man needs someone to pull him to 
the river bank. Yet, what kind of 
love does the handicapped require, 
the sick or the one out of work, the 
alcoholic or the member of a teen- 
age gang? Is it enough to visit or 
to give food for one day? Is it enough 
to comfort by words or to give money 
which will help through the next day ? 
Certainly this can mean a lot, and one 
should never forget that it may be 
decisive. But, on the other hand, one 


should not think that this is al 
that can be done. 

Christian love means more than t 
provide relief of temporary evils 
Christian love penetrates into an 
looks for the causes of evil and trie 
to uproot them. We have to concert 
ourselves with the psychological anc 
sociological background and meanin; 
of evil situations. In our modern so 
ciety there is never one man out o 
work but thousands, there is never 07 
boy or girl a member in a gang bu 
hundreds, When there are hundred 
or thousands, they are a problem fo 
the state, the concern of the law-mak 
ers, the legislators of the community 
and of the nation itself. All kinds o 
programs are considered, proposed 
pronounced and set into action. Mone 
is used, taxes are raised and ever 
individual citizen participates activel 
or passively. If it is done well, it wil 
be real relief and help: If it is poorl 
managed, it will be a waste of mone 
and means. 

But what has all this to do wit 
Christian love? Very much, indeed. I 
we really want to help people we mus 
concern ourselves with these thing: 
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ove does not necessarily vanish if 
is expressed and channeled through 
social or legal agency of a state. It 
an still be Christian love which 
1erely has gained its political di- 
aension. And the political apparatus 
f a state may be one of the means 
y which Christian love may find its 
orm and a Christian deed is done. 

Now, you may reply: But we are 
ot politicians! This is certainly true. 
ut you can and should realize that 
oncern for politics belongs as much 
> our Christian responsibility as 
iving money to foreign missions 
t learning the names of the books 
f the Bible in Sunday-school. Giv- 
ig money or learning names might 
< easier, but it might also be less 
hristian. Giving money and learn- 
ig names won't get us into trouble. 
yur concern for political action might. 


Oldest Lutheran college in 
America. Serving Nation 

and Church since 1832. Liberal 
arts. Learned faculty dedicated to 
academic excellence. Write Dean 
of Admissions, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Love never shrinks from trouble, even 
if it does not especially look for it. 
But love will use every means to help 
our brother. In our modern society 
politics is one of the means. 

But still the question remains: What 
can you do when you are not a poli- 
tician and maybe can’t even vote yet? 
The answer is an easy one. You can 
prepare yourself. You can do this 
just as you prepare yourself for any 
other responsible task which you may 
encounter in your life. Here are a few 
suggestions how to do it. 

1) A good political judgment— 
the presupposition, the necessity for 
every good political action—requires 
knowledge of the facts. To be sure, 
nobody can possibly know everything 
which is involved in a political de- 
cision. But some do better than others, 
and the earlier you start to accumu- 
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late knowledge the more you'll have 
in the end. We gain knowledge of 
political facts mainly from reading the 
newspapers—good newspapers. Again, 
it is impossible to read them all or 
even one from cover to cover; but 
it is possible to learn to read the 
decisive important sections. There are 
weekly magazines which present a 
summary of the basic political events 
of the week and which can be bought 
even in the most remote mid-Western 
countryside. 

2) Take history seriously. Our 
history books tell the story of the 
political decisions of the past. Certainly 
we are told about different situations 
and times. But the basic elements of 
making political decisions have hardly 
changed. Therefore we still can learn 
from history. It will show us the 
great figures who created and formed 
a nation. Their ideals and their solu- 
tions to certain problems may be sim- 
ilar to ours. 

3) Concern yourself with geogra- 
phy. Our world has become small. 
Fifty years ago nobody had to care 
about what was going on at the other 
side of the ocean. We cannot afford 
such a luxury any longer. If Chinese 
troops cross the Indian border in an 
area so remote that it takes two weeks 
to reach even India from there, we 
will know it the next day. It is im- 
portant that we know it, because it 
may change the balance of power in 
the whole world. 

The United States spends billions of 
dollars every year for underdeveloped 
countries. It is true that the average 
American citizen has not even heard 
the names of many of them. But we 
must know our world if our political 
decisions as Christians are to be mean- 
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ingful and responsible. Or to say i 
in another way: It is our brother’: 
tax-money which is spent. 

4) There are certain things you 
can do as a group. Discuss the politi 
cal problems of your nation, or you 
state, of your community. At least once 
every month make certain politica 
topics the theme of your eveninj 
meeting. Most of the newspapers carry 
in their Sunday editions a summary 0! 
the political events of the week. Thest 
are excellently suited to be read if 
a group and to be discussed. You maj 
read together novels set in foreigr 
scenes, the memoirs of the great states 
men of our time or such exciting re 
ports as “The Ugly American’. | 

5) Make local politics a topic o! 
your discussions. Invite the politica 
leaders of your community to speak 
and ask them to tell you about thei: 
tasks and their aims. Try to under 
stand how they spend tax money 
Many of their decisions concern yol 
directly, for instance, everything 1 
lated to the schools. . 

6) Finally, be the gad-flies 
your churches. Watch the old 
people and see whether they kno 
anything about the political responsi 
bility which is theirs. Many of ou 
churches have forgotten (or neve 
learned) what it means to ‘love thi 
brother’, to love every brother. Thi 
commandment has so often turned int 
a headline which is nice to be hear 
but without any meaning of obl 
gation. The brother is not an a 
stract concept; he is not the object 
a friendly conversation. He lies befo 
the door of every church. To love hi 
is political responsibility; political r 
sponsibility is love. Mf 
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YOUR WORLD 


SO WHAT! 


The following is true. Some people won't like it because it is 
true. But Christians, and we are bold to take the name of Christ, 
cannot avoid truth that is uncomfortable or unpleasant. This is 
one of the greatest tests of Christian love in our time. There are 
no answers here, just a look at some of the ‘whys’ of juvenile de- 
linquency, in your town, or Anytown, World. The author is a settle- 


ment house worker. His name is withheld to protect the teenagers 


described. 


‘ UVENILE delinquency is one of the most talked about problems in the 
United States today. We read about it daily. When gang wars broke out in 
Boston and New York recently, every major newspaper in the country carried 

etailed stories on what happened. It is good that as many people as possible 
ow that something is going wrong for many of our nation’s teenagers. Every- 
e should know about the problem; everyone should be concerned about it. 
ut also everyone should be we// informed as to the exact nature of the problem. 
his sort of information does not always make “interesting reading,’ and there- 
ore is often omitted from the news stories. Thus, we find ourselves forming 
sinions about a problem when we only know the surface facts. 

The surface facts of the Boston “wars’’ are rather simple: gang A declared 
ar on gang B because gang B was taking gang A’s girls away from them. 
he rules for the war were also simple: anything goes. The boys used bricks, 
ubs, knives, and guns. Luckily no one was killed, but several had close calls. 
yne 14 year-old boy lost an eye; another suffered a severe concussion. Numerous 
thers suffered cuts and bruises. 

These facts give us a picture of what happened, but they do not give us a 
mgle clue to the most important concern: why! Why are these boys so filled 
ith hate? Why is it so easy for them to hurt, even kill other people? 

How is it possible that a certain seventeen year old boy can become a hard- 
ied criminal? So hardened, in fact, that during the past four years, he has 
10wn only fourteen months of life outside of a reformatory? What about the 
‘ebraska youth who went on a killing spree with his young girl friend? Do we 
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write him off as a fiend, as someone who was “ill”, or as a “‘very bad boy?” 
Then there’s the Puerto Rican boy in New York City who was advertised as 
the teenage “Dracula”. He killed two youths in a gang fight. Do we judge him 
“evil” and send him off for his “just reward’? Or can we ask why? 


You see, we have a very difficult problem on our hands. Not only do we 
have the problem itself—the fact of teenage criminals—we are also faced with 
the problem of why and what to do. On the one hand, these youthful delin- 
quents we have been reading about are exactly what they appear to be: hateful, 
sneering, vulgar, rebellious. They are not just “bad children”. They are 
dangerous. The harm they inflict on others is real and usually without rhyme 
or reason. 


An example of this is the deep satisfaction many Boston gangs experience 
in “jumping” Harvard students (or anybody else who looks like he might be a 
Harvard student). The number of such ‘‘jumpings’’ each school year is astound- 
ing. Sometimes, the victim may be robbed, but usually he gets a severe, some- 
times brutal beating. Why? No one knows exactly. The teenagers explain that 
they “hate” Harvard students. A Harvard student may explain the motive as 
“jealousy.” A better explanation is probably that for these Boston youths, the 
Harvard student symbolizes not only all those advantages which they have 
never had, he also symbolizes all those forces that have kept them from getting 
the advantages they want. And so they seek revenge whenever the mood strikes 
them. 


Thus, on the one hand, what we read about many teenaged criminals is 
true. The crimes they commit are real. If they are caught their first reaction in 
most cases is to laugh. We are angered by their lack of remorse, and our anget 
is justified—but only partly. For on the other hand, we have no right to deal 
with a teenager—or anyone else for that matter—as if he were a “finished 
product” unrelated to us. 

It does not take much thinking to realize that each of us contributes in part 
to the environment in which we all live. Once we see this, our question of why 
some teenagers go wrong becomes more urgent. Why some and not others: 
What happened in their lives to cause them to go wrong? How much of the 
blame must they themselves bear, and how much must be placed on their parents 
and the surrounding world? 

- When we have searched through these questions and come to an under 
standing of the why of juvenile delinquency, we will have taken a giant stef 
toward knowing what to do about it. 


I. 


This whole complicated problem of juvenile delinquency was brought inte 
sharp focus recently in the Broadway musical “The West Side Story’. Thi 
production puts the old Romeo and Juliette story into modern dress by settin 
it among the teenage gangs of New York’s west side. It tells with alarmin 
frankness about the lives of these teenagers and points a very straight finger 
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yhat may be behind the tensions and anxieties of teenagers generally. Near the 
nd of the production, the Jets—one of the two gangs in the play—sing a song 
1 which they try to understand why they have problems. The song is sung with 
0 attempt to cover up: the words used are those spoken by every boy at sometime 
1 his teenage life. The result is a song which is crude, vulgar; but it is honest. 

In semi-seriousness the Jets offer many reasons for their unhappy situation: 
1e slum neighborhood in which they live, the example set by their alcoholic 
id immoral parents, the fact that no one loves them, their own inability to find 
orthwhile work to do. After looking at these reasons, the Jets conclude that 
1ey are not really so bad after all. They dance gleefully around the stage 
nging, ‘. . . deep inside of us is untapped good.” But if this is true, the 
+ts ask themselves, why do things always seem to go wrong? The answer: they 
ave been deprived of a normal home. The problem is no one person’s respon- 
bility: ‘Juvenile delinquency is purely a social disease.” However, the Jets 
ave participated too deeply in life to fall for this easy answer. In their own 
ay they understand that even though they have suffered much from others, 
yey are themselves somehow responsible for their present condition. 

All their lives they have been told they were “no good”, and even though 
lis accusation is partly unjust, it is also partly true. So they look again for 
-asons, and each boy comes forward to tell what he has been told about himself: 
che trouble is he’s lazy;” ‘‘the trouble is he drinks;” ‘‘the trouble is he’s crazy ;”’ 
che trouble is he stinks;’’ ‘the trouble is he’s growing;’” “the trouble is he’s 
rown.” This is too much for the Jets; they collapse on the stage. How can they 
Ik about being good “deep inside’’ when there are so many things wrong with 
em? The answer is, they CAN’T. So they do what they have done all their 
ves: shake their fists in the face of the world and shout, ‘So what!” 

The words and music in ‘The West Side Story” often brought gales of 
ughter from the Broadway audiences. Wondering what would happen if 
nother type of audience were listening, I played a record of the production for 
group of teenage boys who make up one of the real-live gangs I work with. 


NOW READY! NOW READY! 
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As the boys listened to the record, I became more and more uncomfortable— 
they were not laughing at all. For more than an hour they listened to the record 
in deep seriousness. Afterwards, while discussing what they had heard, the boys 
expressed shock at the language on the record. The so-called “bad” words were 
part of their daily vocabulary, but to have them reproduced on the Broadway 
stage—that was too much! However, what really bothered these boys was the 
near-comical approach to problems which touched them deeply. “The West 
Side Story” was vot amusing to them; it was too real to be funny. Let’s see if 
we can understand why. 


The response to the “‘bad” words gives us our first clue. “The West Side 
Story” was not funny because it presented with no holds barred what life is like te 
this real-live gang. It was funny because it confronted them with who they are— 
and they were embarrassed, to say the least. It was like a girl who thinks she is 4 
raving beauty or a boy who thinks he has a good build looking into a mirrot 
and seeing the real facts. To be sure, these boys had seen television shows and 
movies about juvenile delinquency, but in these the “raw facts’’ had been soft: 
pedaled. ‘The West Side Story” there is no softness—and only bare fact. The 
language, the knife fights, the attempted rapes which are all part of the every 
day experience of this real gang are all presented under the revealing glare of the 
stage lights. 

For some of us the fact that we see such things on the stage somehow takes 
away their reality. But to those who live a ‘“‘different’’ kind of life, the reality is 
there in all its brutality. Thus to the gang listening to the record, this play was 
not funny. It was real. It held a mirror before them, and perhaps for the first 
time in their lives, they raised questions about what they saw—about themselves 

What kinds of questions did they raise? Here are some examples: 

Boy 1: Why do poor people always live in slums? 

Boy 2: That’s easy. They ain’t got any money. 

Boy 1: Ok, so we’re broke. We don’t have to live like pigs, do we? 

Boy 3: What I want to know is if all teenagers talk like we do; 

mean, use words like are on that record. 

Boy 4: It’s because everybody in (Z City) drinks and hangs aroun 

' all the time. Nothing’s doing, and nobody cares about nothin 
You know, everything’s boring. So nobody cares what the 
say or do—anything goes so long as you don’t get caught. 


From this discussion we can see that the “bad” language was not what reall 
bothered these boys. It was only the opening wedge, the first peek into th 
mirror. What hit them hardest was the “so what!” They wanted the Jets t 
come up with a good answer to their problems, but instead the make-believ 
gang reached the same conclusion the real gang had reached over and over again 
Life isn’t worth living. So what! The devil with everybody! 

It is this ‘so what” that is behind everything the gang does: We see th 
standing on a corner (“hanging around’). It is their corner; in a way they ow. 
it. No other gang “hangs’’ on that corner unless they are willing to fight f 
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s ownership. Nothing is really important, so why not fight for a corner to 
and on? And why not “jump” any stranger or lone individual who happens by ? 
Thy not “take” any girl you can get? So what if she becomes pregnant; the 
her guys in the gang will say they ‘took’ her, too, and that will make her a 
‘ostitute and no one but her gets stuck with the kid. Anyway, she can get an 
ortion. When the other guys go drinking or want to ‘‘clip” a car, why not 
) along with them? There’s nothing else to do. What about school? Sure, 
vetybody needs an education. But all those kids in school are “squares”. They 
on't speak or anything like that. They think they’re real big. Besides, the 
achers don’t really want to help out. They don’t give anybody a break, especially 
ds they don’t like. 

_ Do you get the idea now? Just about anything goes when you say ‘so what” 
life. And this is what is behind juvenile delinquency. 

Still, we can’t stop here—not if we really want to understand delinquency. 
7e must ask why. Why does a teenager or his gang get to the point where 
thing matters? If ‘so what”’ is the reason for juvenile delinquency, then what 
the reason for ‘so what”? This is a difficult question to answer. The so-called 
sperts disagree but generally they all end up talking about ‘“cultural-environ- 
ental’ factors. What this means is that if you want to understand what makes 
teenager or anyone else for that matter turn out a certain way, you can find 
at a lot by looking closely at the immediate world in which he was raised. 
ook at his family life, his neighborhood, his friends, the friends of his parents, 
s church, his school, his city, state, etc., etc. Look at the ways each of these 
ave participated in his life, and he in their lives. Then you will know something 
‘what makes him tick. You will not know everything about him, but you will 
10w something. 


I. 


To be sure we understand what has just been said, let’s look at two case 
stories from the files of a settlement house which works closely with juvenile 
‘linquents. These boys below were both present when “The West Side Story” 
las played and discussed. Try to remember as you hear each case, that these are 
ot ‘stories’ created to drain your emotions. They are factual accounts of the 
ves of teenage boys—real live people. 


THE CASE OF D. G. 

D. G. is seventeen. He has one brother who is eighteen and another 
© is sixteen. He has four sisters ranging in age from twelve to fifteen. 
en D. G. was seven, his father disappeared. He was discovered ten years 
ter in another state living with another woman. He is now in the state 
tison for non-support of his wife and children. 

In the absence of his father, D. G.’s mother was the sole support for 
ot family. The children kept house while the mother worked. During this 
riod, the family was forced to move into a low-rent housing project, 
cated in a slum-industrial section of the city. D. G. soon found he had a 
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lot of free time on his hands. His mother worked and so could not kee; 
up with his actions, and his older brother had to carry all the “manly’ 
responsibilities. Thus, D. G. by the age of ten was a free man. It was during 
this early period that D. G. joined gang X—other boys his own age whi 
also were “free”. By age thirteen D. G. was beginning to smoke. Within tw 
years he would be a steady smoker and would be able to take a small bottl 
of beer without feeling “high”. 


It should be pointed out here that D. G.’s mother knew none of this 
It is also very important to note that although she was living under seriou 
emotional stress, she never became a “drinker”. This is unusual. More that 
50% of the husbandless mothers (divorced, widowed, or deserted) in thi 
housing project are “drinkers”. However, she showed the effcts of her har¢ 
life in other ways. She picked up the habit which is common among th 
mothers in the housing project, she began “yelling” at her children. Sh 
became extremely nervous. When the neighbors reported to her somethin} 
one of her children had done, she immediately would pick up a weapot 
(stick, ruler, vase, etc.) and start yelling. 

D. G. soon showed signs of being her “problem” child. He wa 
arrested first when he was thirteen for petty shoplifting. He stole his firs 
car a year later. The next year his older brother quit school to take a ful 
time job. This allowed his mother to be home more often. A year after this 
D. G. quit school—but not for a job. He was just “tired of school”. H 
developed the habit of sleeping all day and staying “out” all night. If h 
came in before one o’clock, he would watch television until dawn. Th 
pattern was finally broken when his probation officer ordered him to find 
job. He is now working full time but still stays out all night. He has a poli 
record of seven arrests: four for stolen cars, two for drunkenness, and t 
one for shop lifting. He is presently under a year’s suspended sentence fro 
the juvenile court. 


D. G.’s mother has given up on him “He’s just like his father.” D. 
says he couldn’t care less what happens to him, but on the other hand 
shows signs of wanting to “straighten out”. This is seen especially in h 
recent efforts to talk out his tensions and anxieties rather than keep the 
tied up “inside”. 

The events in his life which seem to have had the strongest influen 
on him are: (1) His father’s desertion of the family. D. G. was not close 
his father, but probably longed desperately for his affection, Thus, when hi 
father left, D. G. felt deep inside that his father really wanted to esca 
him. When D. G. is drunk he is extremely hostile to all males, but when 
is sober, he is friendly and very cordial. This gives us a clue as to what 
going on inside of D. G. He has a deep seated hatred of all men based 
the event of his father’s desertion. However, he does not have the courage 
express this hatred. Thus, when sober, D. G. is relatively friendly and poli 
but when his consciousness has been dulled by alcohol, he is free to expr 
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hat is really inside of him: not friendliness and politeness, but hatred, 
ure and simple. 

(2) His mother’s nagging and yelling. D. G. is still too young to 
nderstand why his mother does these things. If he could once see that her 
fe has been filled with loneliness and high emotional barriers which she 
erself could not understand, he would understand her yelling and nagging. 
ne yells because this is the only way she knows how to fight back at those 
»rces which wreck her life and her family; she nags because this is the only 
ay she knows how to beg for help and sympathy and understanding. 
fevertheless, D. G. does not see these things, and the result is his intense 
at of all women—a fear bordering on hatred. 

Thus in D. G. we find a teenager who is utterly alone. His hatred of 
en and his fear of women, when added together, leave him nothing. He is 
ke a piece of rope tied in an impossible knot. And this illustration helps 
; get to the problem behind all others for D. G. The real trouble is that 
> hates himself and thus he cannot get outside of himself. All his attention 

focused on the mean and dirty things others have done to him; he has 
sen unable, thus far, to think about his responsibilities to others. Unless 
2 can take this step—and it will be difficult for him—his future is cut 
it: a life of drunkenness, unemployment, divorce, hatred, unhappiness, 
id children who will grow up with the same problems he has now. 

From this case history we can learn much about the “‘insides’’ of one, 
dividual juvenile delinquent. Although D. G.’s family history is mild in 
mparison with others his police record is extremely bad. Let’s see if we can 
iderstand why. D. G. is a ‘middle’ child. His older brother gets attention 
‘way of responsibilities and respect. His younger brother and sisters get atten- 
yn because they are the “babies” of the family. In other words, D. G. has 
ways felt left out. No matter what he did he could not get the kind of 
tention his brothers and sisters got—he was just born at the wrong time. Add 

this the fact of an absent father and a nagging and yelling mother, and you 

tt a teenage boy who is a bundle of nerves. He wants attention! And he will 
t it one way or the other: if he can’t win respect, he will win disrespect. 
ther way he gets the attention he wants. 

Neither of his brothers has a police record; D. G. has a very bad one. His 
der brother quit school to earn money for the family; D. G. quite school to 
oaf around the house.” His brothers are quiet, mature, neat; D. G. is loud, 
srespectful, a bully, often childish, wears his hair long, and dresses sloppily. 
. G. is a more complicated person than is described here, but what we want 

do is point out at least one underlying factor which will help us understand 
by D. G. is the boy he is. 


THE CASE OF E. J. 


__ E. J. is also seventeen. He has no brothers or sisters. His parents had 
ven married less than a year when he was born. At the time of his birth his 
ae was away in the armed services, having enlisted shortly after marrying 
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E. J.’s mother. The couple never again lived together. After World War I 
the father re-enlisted. He was killed in 1951 in Korea. E. J. lived his firs 
five years with his mother and maternal grandparents. Then he and hi 
mother moved to a private apartment. When he was seven his mother wa 
arrested on immorality and prostitution charges. E. J. was sent by th 
court back to his grandparents. 

Shortly after this his grandfather died, and he was left alone with hi 
grandmother. The next year his grandmother was arrested for drunkennes 
and committed to a hospital for alcoholics. E. J. was sent by the court t 
live with his father’s parents. A year later his mother was released from th 
women’s reformatory, and E. J. returned to live with her. Six months late 
she was arrested again on charges of alcoholism and immoral behavior. B 
this time his grandmother had been released from the hospital, and E. J. wa 
returned to her apartment. He had lived with her less than a year when sh 
was again arrested for alcoholism. She was not committed to an institutior 
but the court assigned E. J. to the home of his father’s sister. He lived her 
for a year. At the instigation of his grandmother he finally ran away fror 
his aunt’s home, and the court allowed him to return to his grandmothe: 
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There then followed a court battle between E. J.’s mother and grand- 
nother for his custody. At stake in this battle was a $10,000 life insurance 
olicy left by E. J.’s father to whomever had custody of the child. The 
nother won custody of her son. He lived with her for nearly two years 
luring which time she married and divorced two different men. Finally, she 
vas again arrested for prostitution and sentenced to two years in the state 
ison. 

The next two years E. J. lived with his grandmother who by now was 
confirmed alcoholic. When E. J. was fifteen his mother died of tuberculosis. 
hortly after this his grandmother was again committed to an alcoholic’s 
ospital. At this point, the mother of one of E. J.’s friends stepped forward 
o offer the boy a home. The court allowed this move, and he remained with 
his family until he was 1614 years old. At this time he returned to his 
randmother with whom he lived for the next year. 

Into this framework, the following facts should also be noted: E. J. 
ias never had any parental restrictions. From the time he was nine or ten 
ears old, he could stay out as late as he pleased. By the time he was thirteen, 
ie was a steady smoker; within a year he was also a steady drinker. During 
hese younger years he never associated himself permanently with any gang. 
“he other children looked on him as a lone-wolf, but neighbors reported 
eeing the pathetic picture of E. J. playing alone in the dirt and talking to 
tray dogs. E. J. himself says that these years were very lonely. 

However, it was during these years that he became interested in sports 
nd developed outstanding skill as a boxer and hardball pitcher. When 
‘e was fourteen he was chosen for the city-wide all-star Little League team. 
n school E. J. made above average marks. However, upon entering high 
chool he suddenly lost interest in school. Finally he quit when he was 
ixteen. E. J. has always been small, but he is still under weight for his 
eight and age. He is quiet, but speaks intelligently despite a limited vocabu- 
ry. He seems mature for his seventeen years. Although he is accepted as a 
ember of gang X, he is never looked to for leadership. The other boys 
spect his high intelligence but regard him as “weak” and “alcoholic”. He 
i easily led. 

It is interesting as well as important to note that E. J. has been a 
nember of gang X for less than a year. When he was fourteen he met and 
ined gang Y—one of the toughest and most delinquent street-corner gangs 
a the city. All of the boys in this gang were larger and older than E. J., but 

ey accepted him because of his skill as a fighter, his ability to “drink them 
ll under the table”, and his freedom to stay out as late as he wished. He 
ayed with gang Y for over two years during which time he engaged in 
jumerous gang fights and thefts. Also it was the habit of this gang to go 
rinking every night. He was never arrested for any of these activities, but 
sveral close calls convinced him he should find another gang. At the same 
me he was beginning to recognize that alcohol “had him”. This latter 
valization severely frightened him. He then sought out gang X which he 
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knew mainly through the friend in whose home he was living at the time. 
However, as a member of gang X he was unable to stop drinking and 
resigned himself to being an alcoholic. Shortly after this he left school. 


The past year of E. J.’s life has been especially significant. As a member 
of gang X, he joined the settlement house where staff workers immediately 
began working with him to solve his drinking problem. He was making 
good progress until his grandmother again started drinking heavily. During 
this period, E. J. was left to get his own food, clean his own clothes, and 
take care of the apartment. Finally, he decided to verbally attack his grand- 
mother for her drinking. When he attempted to smash the beer and wine 
bottles which were scattered throughout the apartment, his grandmother 
became very excited. She told him to “get out of the house and never come 
back.” She said she did not need him or his money and that she had never 
loved him anyway. 


E, J. left the apartment and sought out gang Y. He drank until he was 
thoroughly drunk and then wandered off by himself. An hour later the polic 
arrested him for attempting to steal an automobile. They had discovered 
him in the car with the motor running, but he had not moved the vehicle. 
Instead, he was lying on the front seat sobbing loudly. When the polic 
approached the car he began screaming belligerently that he would “kil 
‘em all”. He was unarmed, however, and was taken to the police statio 
without further incident. 


It is impossible here to explain fully what kind of person E. J. is. It i 
enough to say that he is a very complicated person and that his case histo 
does not completely explain him. In all of his life there has been hardly anyon 
who expressed deep interest in him, Yet, for some reason, throughout the year: 
E. J. has at various times made decisions which indicated his own interest i 
himself. D. G., who has had a very good home in comparison, has been unabl 
to make any such decisions. But E. J. without any encouragement that we ca 
find, pushed himself into athletic activities. Also, he had enough consciousnes 
to leave a gang which he felt was going in the wrong direction. In other words, 
deep inside, E. J. was at least vaguely aware of another direction in which h 
wanted to move. However, he was limited by a weakness. And yet we ca 
understand this weakness. It is the weakness which comes from never havin 
known love. 


, 


E, J., like all of us, needs other people. But like few others, he has neve 
had anyone; thus he will do anything, if someone will only take care of him 
The irony is that his weakness has been his salvation. There have always bee 
some things he could not do. When his grandmother rejected him, on the on 
hand, he was ready to give up completely. The loneliness he had always know 
suddenly became too much for him to bear. Without his grandmother he ha 
no one. There was no longer any reason to go on fighting for a ‘‘better kind’ 
of life. This is why he sought out gang Y rather than gang X. Nothing mattere 
anymore so why not return to the old gang whose activities had frightened hi 
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»efore. But being with gang Y did not make life any better for E. J. and at this 
»oint he wanted things to get better, not worse. 

On the other hand, E. J. was angry. He wanted to lash out at the world. 
de wanted to cause someone—anyone!—as much pain as he had suffered. But 
gain, he could not do it. Even though he had practically drowned himself in 
Icohol, he could not steal that car. Instead, he did what he wanted deep inside 
9 do—cry. His threat to the police can be best understood not as another 
ttempt to hurt “the world”, but actually as embarrassment at being discovered 
vith his guard down. When the police saw him crying they knew that here was 
-ot just another teenager getting into trouble; here was a boy who desperately 
seeded help—and wanted it. 

E. J., like the other members of gang X, says ‘so what’’ to life. Also, like 
he others, he is dissatisfied with saying “so what’. But where he is different (as 
ompared to D. G., for example) is in the fact that he has made several serious 
ittempts to find meaning in life. The court has now found a home for E. J. 
de is living in a different neighborhood and making new friends. For the first 
ime in his life he is eating regularly, learning to dress and groom himself neatly, 
nd keeping regular hours. He is no longer ‘‘free’’ to come and go as he wishes. 
3ut he does not seem to mind the limitation, for now he has a real home and a 
amily who cares. He only drinks occasionally, and he is making serious plans 
9 return to school. 

Settlement house workers give him a 50-50 chance of reaching his recently- 
ecided goal of “‘wising-up”. He will always be haunted by the lack of a warm 
ome life during his younger years. His years with his grandmother and especially 
is mother will always have a deep effect on his ability to be compatible with 
vomen. The absence in his life of his father or any older male figure will limit 
is ability to take on “manly” responsibilities: he has never had a pattern to 
ollow. 

However, none of these factors needs to be permanently damaging to him. 
“hat this is true is shown by the surprising recent changes in his life. If he can 
ome to understand the things which have happened to him, he will find that 
is past is not just a hindrance, a dead weight which drags him down. He will 
ee that it is also full of rich possibilities for encountering the future. He will 
e armed with deep insights with which he can help others, especially his own 
amily. In other words, he knows a great deal—more in fact than most people— 
bout love and its opposite, indifference, a great deal about loneliness and fear 
nd hatred, and a great deal about one’s responsibility to society to express clearly 
nd concretely the values and meaning of life. 


Il. 


These two cases are typical; we could have discussed others which are more 
xtreme, but this would not be to our purpose. We want to understand what is 
vehind the average delinquent. To fill the picture in with more details, here are 
ome facts concerning the housing project in which gang X centers its activities: 
tere are 620 families in the project including over 2000 children below the age 
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of seventeen years. Of these families, 90% are broken; that is, there is only 
one real parent in the home. The average family income is about $2000 a year. 
(Ask your parents how well your family could live on $2000 a year.) The 
neighborhood in which the project is located has the highest divorce rate, the 
highest delinquency rate, and the highest rate of alcohol consumption in the 
city. It has more factories than any other section of the city. It has the second 
lowest average family income. It has the highest rate of traffic fatalities and 
injuries in the city. This is directly due to the children playing in the streets. 
From this you may conclude that this neighborhood has a limited riumber of 
playgrounds and parks: the fact is that there are neither parks nor playgrounds 
nor vacant lots in this section. 


You ought to now have a clearer picture of what juvenile delinquency looks 
like and some understanding of why it exists. But to be sure let’s be specifically 
clear about one important point: not all teenagers in slum areas are delinquent 
and not all juvenile delinquents live in slum areas. Also we have never said 
that poverty was the cause of juvenile delinquency. What we said was that 
the “so what!” is the cause of delinquency. Poverty may be a cause of the “so 
what!”’; but the two cases considered pointed to a different, deeper cause. Read 
them again to see if you can discover what this cause is. In doing this, however, 
do not attempt to put all the blame on the parents or adults in the lives of these 
two boys. To be sure, they deserve a measure of the responsibility for the boys’ 
problems; but so do the boys themselves. And we do not have to consider the 
question of responsibility much longer to see ovr own guilt in these boys’ lives, 
in the lives of the Puerto Rican gangs in New York and in the lives of the 
warring gangs in Boston. Even though we have never known any of these teen- 
agers, we are responsible. We ate forced to admit this because we know what 
indifference, apathy, and estrangement can do to others. As a matter of fact, 
this reveals what went wrong for D. G. and E. J. They were not born to be 
delinquents, and they are not just the victims of anonymous society. At the 
right time and the right place there was just no one around who was willing to 
offer them the help they needed. 


So in one way of speaking juvenile delinquency is a social disease—a sick- 
ness in our society—which stems directly from our refusal either actively or 
passively to love other people decisively. But in another way of speaking 
juvenile delinquency is not purely a social disease. Its roots are not anonymous. 
In each given case (and juvenile delinquents mast be considered individually 
and not according to the gangs into which they form) someone and, more often 

than not many people—perhaps you and I?—can be judged the guilty parties. 


And now what can be done? In many cases the answer is: Nothing. We 
are too late. A boy whose whole life has been spent hating and mistrusting 
others is not going to be changed overnight and more-than-likely is not going 
to be changed at all. But besides this, the fact is that not even the experts can 
tell you what to do. They will say there are many things you can do if you want 
to, but no one knows whether any of them will decrease the problem. So, we 
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e left to our own devices—and what will we do? But again, this is not the 
1estion, or rather, this question has no answer—at least not one we can put 


ur finger on and say, ‘This is It!” 


The question is, you see, do you want to do anything? For if you do, you 
ill do something. Perhaps all you will do is read a book on the subject to 
come more informed about it—or visit the local juvenile court—or pray. But 
hatever you do, you will do it with all your might—if really you want to. 


TOPIC HELPS | 


1. What other explanations besides the 
ues given can be offered for D.G.’s activi- 
1s? How do you think he was accepted by 
e other students in his school? We often 
sar that the high school years are the best 
‘ars of one’s life. Was this true for D.G. 
nd E.J.)? If not, why? Could his fellow 
udents have helped him any? 

2. Why do some teenagers dress and 
mb their hair in “certain” ways. Is this 
mething they will outgrow, or does it 
2m from a deeper more permanent cause? 
3. Why do teenagers form small groups? 
hat is good about this? What is bad? Can 
teenager be a part of a close group or 
ang and still retain his freedom and in- 
viduality? Is there any BASIC difference 
stween your “group” and the gangs dis- 
ssed above? (Be careful!) 

4. Is it true that all teenagers are deeply 
fluenced by their parents? How have your 
urents affected your life—all to the good; 
1 to the bad, or both? Be specific. Why 
»es the absence of one or both of the par- 
its cause “problems” for a child? How can 
child overcome the burden of living in a 
‘oken home? If D.G.’s father had died in- 
ead of deserting the family, would this 
ave made an difference in D.G.’s life? Be 
ireful of easy and shallow answers. 

5. In Il Cor. 12:7-10, Paul speaks of an 
fliction which is a “thorn in his flesh.” 
owever, he thanks God for this and main- 
ins the affliction is a blessing. Juvenile de- 
iquency is an affliction in our society, a 
orn in our flesh. But is it also a blessing? 
so, how; if not, how does it differ from 
aul’s affliction? 


6. Read i Cor. 13. Here Paul speaks of 
love as far greater than faith or hope. Dis- 
cuss what Paul says try to understand his 
words. Do they help you understand more 
clearly your responsibility for juvenile de- 
linquency? Remember, love as Paul defines 
it is NOT the easiest thing to give; rather, 
it is the most difficult thing in all the world. 
Most people speak of love as if it were the 
other way around—something simple, given 
almost without effort. How do you feel about 
real, Christian love? 

7. If you want to learn more about 
juvenile delinquency, any large library will 
have several books (mainly collections of 
case histories) which will help you. A good 
magazine article appeared in THE REPORTER, 
August 20, 1959. Also, if you are not easily 
shocked, listen to a recording of ‘The West 
Side Story.” You can buy this L.P. record 
in almost any record store. Listen to the 
words carefully, try to get the “feel” of the 
music—you will learn a great deal just from 
this record. 

8. More topic material can be found in a 
new booklet “The Church’s Ministry to Youth 
in Trouble.” (the Lutheran Round Table, 
pamphlet No. 6) This is available for 35c 
from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Discussion Questions are given at the 
end with suggestions for using the booklet 
in a group and for personal reading. Chap- 


ter Ill, The Role of the Church, is especially 
important. 
9. Also ideas for topic, discussion and 


worship are available in a booklet “Behold 
the Church,” by C. Kilmer Myers and pub- 
lished by the Seabury Press (Episcopal), 
Greenwich, Conn. Chapter 4, “The Shook Up 
and Empty” is especially good, discussing 
the J. D. (the “Shook Up”) and the rest of 
us (“The Empty”). 
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FILE IT! 


by Robert J. Kirkwood 


. . but all in one place 


PROGRAM PLANNING! For all leagues this is important and it takes a 
lot of hard work. BUT! How many circles do you navigate trying to find 
materials for topic use, devotionals, recreational aids, Bible study? How con- 
venient would it be to have all your source materials in one central place for 
easy but careful planning and research? 

A Luther League library is a good chance to take some of the bugs out 
of your planning procedures and provide a meaty supply of know-how for 
every leaguer in your congregation. Such a project was undertaken by the 
leaguers of Faith Church in St. Paul, Minnesota. They suggest a short list o 
things to do for starting a library in your league. 


1) Go to the local public library and secure books on library cata- 
loging to assist you in your planning. There is a brief system listed at th 
end of this article. Read these books to get some idea of the work involved 
and the materials needed. 

2) A League library doesn’t need much space, but this depends on 
your individual needs. A cupboard with 8 or 10 shelves would be suf- 
ficient, or a set of boards separated by stacked bricks will do. 


3) Send to a good library publication supply house for materials 
such as book, labels, binding tape, to get your library under way. You may 
wish to make your own special cards and labels with Luther League em- 
blems for identification. 

4) Set a date when leaguers could come to work. Collect all the 
materials you wish to include in your library and provide plenty of elbow 
room! Have your workers bring a bag lunch so you'll have a full day on 
the job. Assign different jobs to leaguers as they arrive, typing, rebinding, 
and sorting. 

5) Select volunteer librarians. Be sure they make themselves familiar 
with the operations of the library and the material in it. Have them avail- 
able to supervise the room and shelves for about two hours per week, say 
on Friday from 4-5 P.M. and on another day of the week in the evening. 

6) You might wish to include some novels or other reading of interest 
to the youth in your particular Church. Advertise your whole library in 
your church display areas. 

7) After you once get started you may wish to build or expand 
your library. In this case you could hold a “Used Book Drive”. Books 
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could be picked up or brought to the church on Sunday and left in a 
“drop-box”’ decorated for the purpose. These books can be examined, 
covered or rebound if necessary, and then classified for the library’s use. 


Here is a simple classification system that could be adapted for your 


ague’s library: 


Code Number Description Number of Books 
LL—1 Christian Vocation 25 
LL—1A C. V. Secretary 3 
LL—1B Gi Veerd opies 4 
LL—2 Evangelism 20 
LL—2A Evangelism Secretary 3 
: LE—2B Projects, “Speak Up” 5 
LL—No Novels for Teenagers 50 
LL—No1 (Name of Book) 2 
| ee Luther League 
ABZ SRELG. cet. 4c 2 Each represents an area of LL program. 
1A, 2B, etc. .... Articles under a particular division 
POM ees «8219 5 > _-- Novels 


Nol, No2, etc. 


.. Separate code numbers for each novel 


Cards for use in your library should include a subject or author card for 
Sur permanent library file. This card would be an aid for looking up infor- 
lation on a particular topic, for instance, for LLA material: 


Author Luther League of America 


Books 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Evangelism Secretary Guide 
Missions Secretary Guide 
How to Organize a LL 
Cells 


Commercialism in LL 


LL—2A 
LL—3A 
LL—9 
LL—15 
LL—19 


Each book should have an Author-Title card which would be stamped 
ith the date due and the name of the person to whom the book is checked out. 
his card would, of course, be removed from the book when it is loaned. In 


lis way you will always know where your books can be found. 
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MATERIALS RECOMMENDED FOR A LUTHER LEAGUE LIBRARY: 


Luther League Handbook Youth Programs 

LUTHER LIFE and High Ideals Young Adult Idea Book 

Bibles and Bible Commentaries Reflection Series 

Bible dictionaries Faith and Action Series 
Devotional books Friendship Press books on Missions 
World ,Atlas Newspaper clipping notebook 


Teenager, Christ Is For You, Walter Riess 

God, Sex and Youth, William Hulme 

Working With Young People, Larry Reese 

The Courage To Care, Franklin Sherman fs 
You Can’‘t Be Human Alone, Margaret Kuhn 

Growth in Worship, Alfred P. Klausler 

Creating Christian Cells, Beck, Harris, Shoemaker 

What Lutherans Believe, Schramm 
Basic Christian Teachings, M. Heinecken 

The Adolescent in Your Family, Children’s Bureau 

Keeping Up with Teenagers, Duvall 

Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers, Duvall 

The Pleasure Chest 

Day by Day We Magnify Thee, Luther 


The Church’s Ministry to Youth in Trouble, Schuller 
(Lutheran Round Table #6) 


‘Behold the Church, C. Kilmer Myers 


Something new in LUTHER LIFE on page 56! 


Be sure to check the Book Review section of LUTHER LIFE each month 
for books which may be of interest to your league and may be included in 
your library. 
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BY DAVID ZIEGLER 


at makes the difference? 


oo AW: grow up!” 

Now that's about as nasty a 
remark as you can make to a teen- 
ager. Grow up? Why we're already 
grown up! Or almost, in most things. 

We're going through a time of life 
when we're growing faster than we 
ever will again; we can hardly recog- 
nize that face in the mirror from week 
to week. But fast as we're growing, 
it doesn’t seem fast enough to some 
people, like parents. They feel that, 
although we are growing, we're not 
grown up. They say, “You're not 
mature,” 

But what do they mean? We're 
old enough to have an after-school 
job, but not to have a car; we're old 
enough to be drafted, but not to vote; 
we're old enough to go away in the 
army or to college, but not to get mar- 
ried. 


What makes the difference? Why 
must we do some things, but must 
be restricted from doing others ? When 
will we be able to do what we please? 
Just when do we become “mature” ? 


You might say maturity comes with 
the passing of a certain date. There’s 
the 16th birthday, when we can get 
our driver’s license. But is the drag 
racer, who uses the highway for a 
racetrack to show off his “rod,” and 
often leaves tangles of mangled steel 
and bodies behind, mature? 

There's the 18th birthday, when 
we're old enough to be drafted. But 
they tell us that one out of seven 
American prisoners in Korea, often 
ones just past their teens, collabor- 
ated with the communists, mainly be- 
cause they weren’t sure what they were 
fighting for—were these young men 
mature? 
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There’s the 21st birthday, when in 
many states we're old enough to buy 
liquor. But do you call a boisterous 
party-goer, who has to be helped 
home because he can’t be trusted be- 
hind the wheel of a car, a mature 
person ? 

No, surely the dragster, or the scared 
collaborator, or the tipsy socialite, is 
far from mature. But, you say, there 
are people like this of all ages: the 
reckless driver, the non-voting citizen, 
the overly-social drinker. Does this 
mean that we never arrive at maturity ? 

It’s dangerous to say that just be- 
cause we can’t fix an exact date, there 
is no difference between child and 
man, or that it’s worthless to analyze 
the problem. Using the same kind of 
logic, you can say that no men have 
beards: surely one hair on the chin 
doesn’t make a beard, and two hairs 
can’t be a beard, because that’s only 
one more, and three is only one more 
than two, and so on. But this can’t be 
right; beards exist as surely as Fidel 
Castro does. We can’t say that because 
we can’t fix a “maturing date’ we 
never become mature. There is a dif- 
ference between maturity and imma- 
turity. 

Take the perfect example of imma- 
turity, a baby. What makes him dif- 
ferent from your football coach, or 
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your favorite uncle, or your older 
sister ? 

Notice how a baby’s dependent on 
others; he’s in need of constant care. 
He’s selfish, the center of his own 
world, hardly aware of others. He can’t 
concentrate on anything, whether his 
big toe or his bottle, for more than a 
few minutes at a time. In the days 
when he first begins to talk, he has 
trouble distinguishing real from im- 
aginary persons. | 

Someone mature, say your father, is 
quite different from this baby. But 
why? Because of the suit he wears? 
Because he shaves? Because of his ap- 
pearance ? | 

Returning home from college at 
Christmas vacation in my first year, I 
felt like so very many freshmen, so 
very mature. But everyone's comment 
was, “You look just the same, Dave.” 
For the spring vacation I let my crew- 
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cut hair grow till it drooped over my 
eyes, and then people remarked how 
I had matured. The outward sign had 
fooled my friends (although I was 
less mature in trying to prove how 
grown up I was). 

So often the outward signs deceive 
us. Smoking, especially the right 
brand, puts us on the level of tattooed 
he-men or ‘‘men who think for them- 
selves.’’ Drinking, especially the right 
liquor, makes us distinguished. Wear- 
ing a black silk sheath dress or a four- 
buttoned narrow-lapelled suit makes 
us discriminating. Mild use of pro- 
fanity makes us sophisticated. 

Do they really? Of course not. The 
most childish person can smoke, drink, 
swear, and wear the most proper cloth- 
ing, and not be a bit more mature. 
Although adults don’t often admit it, 
not all outwardly grown up persons 
are mature. 

The real signs of maturity, like all 
chat’s important in life, are found 
within us. There’s independence— 
making a decision without seeing first 
what others think, not expecting others 
© be your servants, being able to be 
alone once in a while (without even 
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a radio) and LIKING it. There’re a 
sense of humor and optimism—being 
able to laugh at yourself, putting the 
most charitable construction on other 
people’s actions. They're congeniality, 
co-operativeness, and unselfishness— 
putting yourself in third place, after 
God and others. They're depend- 
ability, responsibility, foresight, and 
concern. 

A mature person sees things the 
way they really are in life, and not 
how he'd like them to be. He realizes 
and accepts his own potentialities and 
limitations; he properly evaluates the 
opportunities in his life. This proper 
evaluation is the essence of maturity: 
seeing things more and more in per- 
spective, more and more from a view- 
point outside of ourselves. 

Mark Twain once said that when 
he was 16 he thought his father 
awfully stupid, but four years later he 
was surprised to see how much his 
father had learned. But it was Mark 
Twain who had learned much, learned 
to see things in perspective, through 
the eyes of a mature person. 

Another thing in the make-up of 
a mature person is adjustment. A ma- 
ture person is adjusted, but not al- 
ways to those around him! They may 
be immature themselves, and by con- 
forming he would hardly make him- 
self mature. Rather, he is adjusted to 
a mold which he himself chooses, 
different from the one into which his 
gang is squeezed. 

A mature man named Henry 
Thoreau once said, “If a man fails to 
keep pace with his companions, per- 
haps it is because he hears a different 
drummer.” A mature Christian may 
sometimes fail to keep pace with his 
companions, for his drummer is Jesus. 
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And Jesus’ tempo is not always that 
of the world around us. Jesus’ advice, 
“Don’t worry about living, wonder- 
ing what you are going to eat or 
drink, or what you are going to wear,” 
is not what we hear on our constant 
companions, radio and TV. 


Jesus was the drummer whose tempo 
Paul heard. From the immature Saul, 
persecuting Christians because of his 
own uncertainties, Jesus molded the 
mature Paul, assured missionary and 
confident martyr. 

“When I became a man,” says 
Paul, “I put away childish things.” 
And how did he become a man? How 
do any of us become mature men ? 

Sometimes it is by hardship—being 
shunned by friends for sticking up for 
an unpopular idea (integration, or not 
cheating on exams), working to help 
support the family, facing a long siege 
in a hospital bed, losing a close friend 
or parent. 

Sometimes it is by the simple day- 
to-day growth in such small matters 
as giving in to a sister's choice for a 
TV program, doing the math home- 
work instead of playing one more 
basketball game, going out of one’s 
way to say “hello” to a new person in 
class. Every situation, momentous and 
dramatic or small and ordinary, offers 
an opportunity for a mature response, 
a response in tempo with Jesus’ com- 
mands. 

We mature by steps, in height and 
strength in our bodies, in comprehen- 
sion in our minds, in understanding 
in our hearts. Some learn quickly to 
install dual carburetors but slowly to 
make friends. Some are quick to learn 
shorthand, slow to learn to lose gra- 
ciously. 
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We never finish maturing; we 
never see things in their true per 
spective, from God’s viewpoint. Nov 
we can hope only to “see in part anc 
prophesy in part.” 

Some never get very far on the way 
to maturity; others begin soon and gx 
far. When do we start? It’s hard tc 
say. Perhaps the best time we can fi 
for a beginning is our Confirmation 
Remember the pastor's words? “. . 
To thy strengthening in faith, to thy 
growth in grace Maturity 1: 
growth in grace. 

And when we have reached the 
point where we can say, ‘I’m not ye 
mature, only maturing,’ and where 
we can ask for God’s Spirit to guide 
us in our “growth in grace,” strangely 
enough, we can be worthy at last of 
being called “mature.” 


| TOPIC HELPS 


Before presenting the topic have leaguer: 
suggest definitions of maturity. Write these 
definitions on a blackboard so they may be 
referred to later. Read the article and ther 
discuss the following: What do young people 
and adults do to ‘prove’ they are mature? 
Is there any basic difference between these 
methods? Why do people of all differen: 
ages often try to ‘prove’ maturity? Wha’ 
do people usually mean when they say 
“You must be well-adjusted’”? What kind: 
of molds are you being squeezed into by 
your parents? your friends? your teachers? 
your Church? Does TV or radio influence 


people to try to ‘prove’ their worth? Hav 
outward signs fooled any leaguers into 
false definition of maturity? Compare th 
suggestions in the article with the answer 
on the blackboard, 


by 
Charles 
Sardeson 


The other day I walked into a living room 
and noticed something I had already seen hun- 
dreds of times before. One one wall there was 
a fireplace which was the center of the room 
for most of the furniture was arranged fac- 
ing the fireplace. At the moment, however, 
there was no one in the room. The room 
stood empty, waiting. Someone had laid 
logs and kindling in the hearth, every- 
thing was set. All this sort of thing I had 
seen before, now I watched as a pageant 
began to unfold. A few people entered. 
As they took seats facing the fireplace 
the host stooped, match in hand, and 
lit the fire. Soon the blaze caught and 
did what a fire always does in a hearth, 
it caught the eye and the attention 
of everyone in the room. Several 
people who were still standing off a 
bit came closer. As the fire grew, it 
sent off its light and warmth, filling 
the room, dancing on the polished 
orass, quieting the conversations. 
Then a third thing happened which I 
have never known to fail when a fire has 
been lit in a hearth. Someone in the room 
confessed, “I love a fire.” Everyone 
agreed. There is something about a crackling 


THE 
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What we mean by the Epiphany 


blaze that puts people in a calmer mind and draws them together. It is hard to 
be a stranger before an open fire. 

Now, that is exactly the way I feel about the Epiphany. You know, of 
course, that the Bible is made up of everyday events in the lives of God’s people 
written down to be a help and inspiration for all ages with such a spirit in 
them that we all know how very much God is a part of life. Why is it not per- 
fectly fair then, to take moments of every day and say they are just like the 
Bible in their own way, and in their own power to suggest things high and holy. 

On Christmas God lit a fire in the world, not only in the heavens, but 
down on earth, too, in the midst of that great room where people live. Have 
you ever noticed that almost every artist who has ever turned his hand to the 
Christmas story has had to fall back on lighting effects to make his purpose 
clear on the canvas. From the heart of the manger there is a light that touches 
and transforms the faces of all those who stand nearby watching. Every face 
must be focused on that light, with none ever shining brighter than the light in 
the manger. If the picture is skillfully drawn, our eye is always caught first by 
the manger or the infant at the center, then it runs along the rays of the light 
to the faces of those round about and finally beyond the faces to the frame of 
the picture. 

The world was a cold and drafty room where people waited anxiously 
hopefully, for someone to light a fire in the hearth. God did. It was Christmas. 
The light was struck, the blaze rose up. Wise men saw it in the East, shepherds 
on their hill, kings on their thrones. Christmas, like any fire in a room, gathered 
people to it, then cast light on their faces and touched them with a warm glow. 

This is what we mean by the Epiphany. It is gathering about the flame of 
Christmas to watch it burn and spread and light the room, bringing forth from 
us adoring and wonderful words of praise, breathing its quietness on our spirits. 
In the light of Epiphany we are no longer strangers before the hearth and heart 
of God. We have become companions in a secure fellowship of light. | 

Epiphany begins January 6. According to tradition that is the moment when 
the Magi arrived after their long trek across the wilderness. They were the firs 
recorded Gentiles to pay homage and to take their places before the hee 2 
nature of Christ. 
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After you see that a fire is really going, you settle back and discover twe 
things happening. You find yourself following the lines of light as they lea 
out striking this and that object. And you notice, also, how faces are change 
in the glow. 

Epiphany is the season for proclaiming the glory and majesty of the Ligh 
of God, Jesus Christ. Let us follow that Light as it springs out of the stable an 
across the countryside, flashing here and there against people living in the world 
growing constantly in intensity and wonder. 
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The Epiphany Gospel lesson in Matthew which tells of the arrival of the 
vise men with their marvelous and generous gifts is filled with all sorts of hints 
bout the future. Can you see the light of the manger flashing against the gold, 
ighlighting the frankincense, casting strange shadows from the myrrh? 

Then out the manger door the light streams and on to the high road, dashing 
own to Egypt, lighting a path in a strange land, spreading slowly back to the 
ttle village of Nazareth tucked among the hills of Galilee where it settled for a 
yhile roaming the hills, lighting the bleached earth, outlining the narrow streets. 

The light begins to move again in our lesson for the first Sunday after the 
piphany. We read: ‘Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast 
f the Passover and when he was twelve years old. . . .’ There you catch the light 
gain lingering on the faces of the wise men in the Temple with the young lad 
uestioning them and answering their own questions far better than they could 
hemselves. 


The Epiphany light grows brighter year by year in the person of Jesus 
shrist. The second Sunday after Epiphany takes us twelve miles and eighteen 
ears from the scene in Jerusalem. The brilliancy of the moment is dazzling. The 
fanger has given way to the carpenter's shop, and that to the temple in 
erusalem. Now the scene is a marriage feast. What a lovely thing that is to light 
p with rays of holiness. There was just one dark shadow in the otherwise 
erfect day. The bridegroom had run out of wine. What an awful moment for 
ny man who was trying to show himself at his very best, not only for the sake 
f his bride, but also for all their friends. Then, in God’s own wonderful way 
ne very best wine was presented and the moment was saved. The bridgegroom 
1 bewildered amazement knew something more than wine had entered the re- 
dicing for his marriage. Writing of it later John put the whole truth very simply. 
This, the first of his signs, Jesus did at Cana in Galilee, and manifested his 
llory; and his disciples believed.” 

Turn now to the Gospel lesson for the third week and see how the light has 
athered, how boldly it illuminates the lives of people. Coming down from the 
nountain the multitude gathered, drawn to;the light of God. A leper was 
leansed. What a’ gloriously bright thing’to happen! Pushing right in-upon that 
homent is a centurion pleading for his servant “lying paralyzed at home in 
errible distress.” His own great faith met with ready response in the heart and 
hight of Jesus: ‘Truly I say to you, not even in Israel have I found such faith. 
Many will come from east and west'to sit at table with Abraham and Isaac and 
acob,”” men just like this centurion; “while the sons of the kingdom will be 

rown into the outer darkness; .. .” 

Unfortunately the Epiphany is not all light and joy. We have to admit 
aat. There were some who turned their faces and their dark souls became a 
ade against the light. They suffered for it, just as men always do who turn away 
d deny the gifts of God and the compassion of Christ. 

Look on ahead. There were moments when the sky grew dark even for the 
isciples. The moment, for instance, as the Gospel for the fourth Sunday 
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reminds us, when the disciples and Jesus were out in their boat. The wind 
struck and the waves mounted to threatening proportions. The human defenses 
of bravery and patience snapped, panicking disciples—normal people—in the 
face of such dark signs on the face of all nature. 

But again Jesus was sufficient. He spoke to the disciples admonishing them 
to be calm and trusting. Then the storm broke. Whether it was the waves dying 
suddenly, or the waves of their own fear breaking against the jutting shore line 
of a renewed faith does not really matter. It was a bright new moment in their 
discipleship and in their awareness of the goodness and care of God for their 
lives. “Ss 

Even their minds caught the new rays of light which Jesus brought into 
the world. On the fifth Sunday the Gospel is that story of infinite paitence and 
understanding on the part of God as he works his way among men, letting the 
weeds and the good grain grow together, knowing the right moment will come 
for separating the weeds and the wheat. Matthew records it: “I will tell the 
reapers. Gather the weeds first and bind them into bundles to be burned, but 
gather the wheat into my barn.” 

We grow so impatient, wanting Right to triumph in the very first round, 
or inning, or what have you. God never seems to be in a hurry. He takes his 
time in light of his great wisdom and knows how to use every growing moment 
for his own purposes. How we need to understand, to be patient and persistent 
and trustful as we live from day to day letting God’s sun do its work in his own 
ordered seasons. If we had our way we would force everything into a sort of 
incubator world, but God knows there are some things that simply cannot be 
rushed. We need to see clearly as he sees using Jesus Christ as our light. 

Finally, to underline this very truth, the Gospel for the sixth Sunday aftet 
the Epiphany sends us back to one of the great moments of the New Testament 
to the story of the transfiguration. Epiphany is brought into focus. The fire which 
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began as a spark in the hearth has now filled the whole room. The flickering 
light of Bethlehem has reached out to the mountain where the light of God and 
the light of one man become indistinguishable. Surely the Eternal is in this 
event, in this world, in this room where you and I live our lives. The life of 
Jesus with his teaching, healing, many wonderful works, and with his power 
to make disciples, is our way of knowing it. And to make a witness to all this 
truth is the one great purpose of the Epiphany season. 
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Now comes the real test. If we are to be witnesses, we cannot do it simply 
by standing and looking at a light which has crossed centuries. It must shine on 
our faces, and in owr spirits, making each of us an Epiphany light. At the very 
beginning of this article I mentioned how something happens to people when 
they come before a fire in the hearth. They are no longer strangers. They become 
quiet with a binding spirit of kinship and security born out of the warmth and 
glow of the fire. The same light is on every face. That is Epiphany at its best. 
Here is the time for announcing the great fellowship of Christian living with 
peace and strength and love at the heart of it. 

It is not by accident that the Epistle lessons for the Season are all about love 
and grace and “singing together in Psalms and hymns” even with strangers. 

The room of this earth is a cold place before the flame appears in the hearth 
and people are likely to be hesitant and aloof and restrained with one another. 
The fire changes that. So does Christmas change the world. And the Season that 
follows is taking a measure of the rays that stream out of that most blessed 
moment. These are the days when we sing again: 


“O’er this our home of darkness Thy rays are streaming now; 
The shadows flee before thee, The world’s true light art thou.” 


| WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
: TOPIC HELPS Lesson: Isaiah 60:1-6 
_ $$$ Gospel: Matthew 2:1-12 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION Hymns: 52 (SBH) As with Gladness Men of 

In what different ways did Jesus throw Old; 55 (SBH) Songs of Thankfulness. 
new light on old beliefs? How can people 
live in darkness today? In each instance 


how does belief in Christ change this dark- GIRLS WHO SEEK 
ness? Do you believe the church see the prob- ; 
Maturity 


jems of today clearly? (List specific programs 

the Church has for juvenile delinquency, 
helping the alcoholic, slum problems, evan- Attend 

gelizing the Jews). And do you believe the MARION COLLEGE 
church is offering effective answers to these 


eroblems? Do you think your congregation for Women 
needs enlightenment on any important mat- Write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., 
ers of Christian practice? If so, what can Marion, Va. 


your group do about it? 
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YOUTH 
IN 
JAPAN 


by Ayako Yamada Nasu 


This article is in the form of a dialogue. A. is the author, a 
young Japanese woman who is presently studying with her 
husband at an American seminary in the United States. B. repre- 
sents a Japanese pastor, and C. is YOU! an outsider who knows 
little about Japanese Christian youth. We have purposely kept 
much of the flavor of the original idiom as it comes through 
our friend’s English writing. 


I 


. Most of the Senior High students in Japan are so much busy preparing for 
the college examination that they can not fully pay attention to other things. 
Some of the preparatory schools open even on Sunday for them to take 
special tests. This is a serious problem for the high school Christian stu- 
dents who want to participate in the Sunday service and other activities in 
the church, 


. Compared with the high school students, the college students and high 
school graduates generally can come to church, and they are very active in 
the programs for the young people. However, some of the young people 
working in department stores cannot attend Sunday services. Some of the 
churches hold evening services for such people as well as for those who 
want to come to a second service. 


. I want to know more about the situation of the Christian high school stu- 
dents. They have to compete with each other in the Examination since there 
are very few good universities compared to the number of the students. 
It is said that less than one out of ten applicants is selected in most of 
the universities. I do not know whether this kind of problem is peculiar 
to Japan or whether it can be compared with problems of the students 
in other countries, but I know this is very serious for the Japanese high 
school students. I wonder also how the Christian students have come into 
contact with Christianity. 


. Some of them are brought up in Christian homes, which are very few in 
number in Japan. (There is one Christian out of twenty Japanese people.) 
Most of them learn Christianity in their mission school, and a few of 
them come to church introduced by their Christian friends. 


. I myself got a chance to start to study Bible when I was in Senior High 
school. One day I saw a notice on the bulletin: “Those who are interested 
in studying English and Bible are cordially invited to the Bible Class led 
by an American missionary.” Our high school was one of the typical na- 
tional public schools but student volunteers invited an American mission- 
ary to lead Bible Class, something which had never occured during the war. 


. And you became much involved in studying Bible while you were attend- 
ing the class, did you not? 


. Oh, yes. The teacher was a very kind person with brilliant mind. His faith 
is solid and dynamic. I wondered how he got such power in himself. He 
taught the Gospels to us, and challenged us to respond to Jesus’ calling. 
I was educated among the rationalistic minds who think everything has to 
be proved carefully. The contradictory records in the Gospels and miracles 
including the accounts of the resurrection of Jesus Christ stood as the 
stumbling blocks to my responding to His calling. I felt I was not mature 
enough to know the truth in the Bible, and I was stimulated to find out 
more about Jesus Christ. 
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I heard a similar story about a young student who was very interested in 
attending an English Bible class led by a missionary in the church, because 
he could learn English at the same time. Influenced by the teacher’s per- 
sonality and his dynamic faith in Jesus Christ, that young man finally 
became a Christian. He is the only Christian in his traditionally Buddhist 
family. But is there any other special project in the churches for the Senior 
High students in Japan? 


. There is a high school students’ meeting in almost all the churches for 


senior highs, if there are enough members. When the number is small, 
they: are included in so called young people’s meetings. (Jap. Seinen-kat), 
which is ordinarily composed of the young people up to 25 or 30 years 
of age. High school students’ meeting opens Bible classes, prayer meeting, 
and fellowship opportunity on Sundays. Some of the students participate 
in church choir, for the Sunday morning service, and sing Christmas carols 
in the neighbourhood with the adults. 


. Christian churches in Japan do not have such special rooms for the youth 


in the church as we see in the United States. The church building is com- 
paratively small for the congregations. Some of them were primarily built 
for the kindergarten, and some of them are just one room in a regular 
house. Of course the activities are not depend on the accommodations, 
and yet sometimes young people hesitate to have their own meeting be- 
cause of the shortage of the rooms. 


. I have heard somebody say that Japanese Christians are not practical. 


There are very small number of Christian educators for the young people 
compared with the numbers of preachers. I wonder the reason why the 
necessity of training of the young Christians has been neglected in Japan. 


. Well, most of the pastors in Japan have been so busy with preaching in 


the Sunday services, with visiting members during the week days, with di- 
recting Sunday School, and with teaching in the kindergarten, that they 
can not specially pay attention to the youth. They have thought that young 
people can attend the Service and have their own young people’s meeting 
after the service. But young people, especially the Senior High students are 
not so mature to listen to the difficult sermon, but they are not so young 
to attend the easy class in the Sunday school. They are hanging down be- 
tween the adult and children. 


. I think the Christian institutions which are not particularly associated with 


churches like mission school or YM(W)CA offer much opportunity for the 
high school student to participate in the Christian activities. The youth 
group in my church once borrowed the camping area from YMCA for 
our retreat, since they are very active all over Japan. It opens in public 
for the general youth social fellowship and training in some special arts like 
flower-arrangement, tea-ceremony, shorthand and others, as well as for the 
service of Christians. 


~ 
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I have heard that American high school students have much more free- 
dom, so that not only in school but also in church, the friendship between 
the boys and girls is more predominant than in Japan. I wonder if the church 
would be misunderstood as the social club. 


. It was really a shocking experience for me in the United States that when 


I attended a youth camp, I saw such real close relationship between boys 
and girls that I had never seen in Japan among the high school students. 
However, I can understand the different situation between the United 
States and Japan even in the church disciplining. In Japan sometimes boys 
and girls do not need to find their better-half for themselves, since parents 
want to find and arrange the marriage. 


. This kind of arranged marriages is decreasing these days. Even the crown 


prince broke that tradition. Today Japan is behind no other country in the 
coeducational opportunities. Democracy in the post war period has brought 
new freedoms and privileges to womanhood. For the first time there is 
suffrage for women. Women have taken their place in the political world. 
There are more women in the Japanese Diet than there are in the Ameri- 
can Congress. From their ranks have come important authors, playwriters, 
dramatists, musicians, journalists, scientists and business people. Through 
these opportunities women can meet men, and find their spouses. 


It is told that Christian missions stepped in to educate the girls in Japan. 
In such a country, where women were not considered important enough 
to receive a general education and the lot of the wife was considerably 
inferior to that of her husband, how could Christianity approach the 
people and make them realize the necessity of girls’ education ? 


. This different point of view concerning the situation of women is based 


on the different religious understanding of Man as well as the different 
customs. For instance, the underlying principle in Shinto services is that 
of purity and purification and the impurities from which believers are to 
be cleansed consist of contact with dead bodies and human blood, and of 
the evil imaginings of the mind. So women are generally regarded as im- 
ure being and are avoided in the service during their periods. From their 
childhood the Japanese are told to control themselves in the expression 
of their “pleasure, anger, love and joy,” because of the influence from 
the Buddhist asceticism. A Japanese girl often returns a smile, instead of 
an answer, when asked a question by a foreigner, for loud speaking is a 
sign of rude manner. Such religious and feudalistic manner of difference 
was challenged by Christian and modern way of thinking when Protestant 
missions and Roman Catholic missionaries next (first in 1549) began 
their work about 1859. At first all missionaries met with the greatest 
obstacles—all Japanese being strictly forbidden to believe in the ‘‘Evil 
Christian Religion.’ With the Restoration (1686), the doors began to be 
thrown open to missionary teaching. Christianity taught equality with men 
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and women in their relation to God the Creator, and modern way of living 
in the western countries made the Japanese people want to adapt the 
modern living boldly for the sake of convenience. 


. What is the mission schools contribution to the girls’ education in Japan ? 
. I think that mission schools are dedicated to a two-fold purpose of intro- 


ducing Japanese girls to the principle of Christianity and to sending Chris- 
tian women leaders into the Japan of tomorrow. Some girls who go through 
these schools will not become Christian, of course. Others who do take 
the decisive step to abandon their Japanese religions and accept Christ will 
not find the future path an easy one. When they marry into Buddhist homes 
(as in many cases), their new faith may continue for many long years 
as a small candle, flickering into the shelter of their innermost heart. 
Sometimes, the wife’s daily Christian witness will win over an agnostic 
husband. One of our professors in Chemistry at the International Chris- 
tian University in Tokyo, who was also one of the girls’ dormitory super- 
intendents became a Christian because of his wife’s daily witness. 


Il 


. This year the Protestant Christians are celebrating 100th anniversary of 


the beginning of the mission work in Japan. I think this does not mean 
necessarily that all denominations have 100 years of history in its mission 
in Japan. I want to know more details about Lutheran churches in Japan. 


. Well, this year (1959) is the 67th of the beginning of the mission work 


in Saga, Kyushu, which resulted in the founding of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in Japan. The All Lutheran Free Conference, which started 
in 1950 as the fellowship organization of eleven different Lutheran bodies, 
achieved significant development and became the basis of a proposed fu- 
ture unification of the whole Lutheran Church in Japan. 


. What kind of evangelism does the Lutheran Church strive at? 
. As you listen to the radio, you know their radio evangelism is one of new 


efforts undertaken since the war, and the net of evangelistic approach has 
been stretched over the country by the establishment of the Lutheran Hour. 
It was initiated by the mission of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
and several of the other Lutheran bodies, including the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of Japan have joined in this program through financial sup- 
port. Its program-building is painstaking, and through follow-up by means 
of correspondence courses and individual guidance a few churches have been 
formed, as well as many listeners having become members of established 
congregations. 

Literature evangelism has also received much attention. This was the 
first effort in which all of the Lutherans in Japan combined their efforts, 
resulting in the development of the Lutheran Literature Society. 


. Japanese people are one of the hardest soils to accept the gospel seed. 


The harvest during this about 100 years was almost too small to count. 
Now the Japanese Protestants are strictly criticizing themselves on this spe- 


cial anniversary occasion, inquiring why they have not obtained the crops. 
Some say that there has not been enough training of Christians or the mem- 
bers of the churches. Some say that the pastors can not work well because 
of the poverty of the budget of the church. Some say that Japanese people 
generally cannot understand Christianity for they are in the pre-religion 
stage. Some say that ordinary people do not feel the necessity to have 
Christianity, since they are proudly self-sufficient. Some say that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of the westerners and Americans, and Christianity has 
the smell of butter (Jap. batakusai). {Butter seems to be the daily food 
of Westerners and is considered too greasy for the neat diet of the Japanese. 
When this expression “it smells like butter” is used with reference to 
Christianity, it means that Christianity is exotic or alien. The phrase is also 
applied in an uncomplimentary way to some Japanese people who are them- 
selves very much westernized—Ed. } 

2. I think that the most remarkable weakness in the present Christian com- 
munity is the lack of effort to try to understand others in Love. For instance, 
there are so many divisions according to denominations in a small group 
of Japanese Christians. They have the United Church of Christ in Japan 
which includes Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, some American 
Baptists, and others including the Anglican Episcopal Church, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, the Japan Baptist Union (Southern Baptist), 
Salvation army, Seventh-day adventist and so on. How can Christians in 
Japan stand strong against their adversaries like Communism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism and Confucianism without being united together in understand- 
ing and love in Christ ? 

3. As you know, there has been great effort of ecumenical movement all over 
the world. If it is true in the Christian community that the more one 
knows, the more he loves, we have a hope to light the world of tomorrow. 
The world of tomorrow is dependent on the young Christians in all the 
countries. Especially I want to urge all Christian Youth to bear the Light in 
the same Lord Jesus Christ. 

\. They can start with the mission in Japan even now by 1, remembering the 
mission work in their prayer, and by 2. sharing Christian witness in corre- 
spondence to the young Christians in Japan. 
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SEED TIME 


“|... Srant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. .” 


These passages, taken from the Propers for January, have been arranged 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily— 


omitting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered 
twice: first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for Janu- 
ary was prepared by The Rev. Norman Melchert. 


Week of January 3 
Monday: read Ecclesiastes 12:1-7 

The author, who calls himself Koheleth (the Preacher, or Exponent of 
Wisdom) poses questions which are as old as human perplexities and as new 
as Our own search for meaning in life. Here he muses on the fate of all humans: 
old age. It is compared with winter, a time of fading light and gathering storms. 
The body is compared to a household which has only inefficient domestic help. 
The “keepers” are the arms and hands, the “strong men’ are the legs, “grinding 
women’ are teeth, and “those that look through the windows’ are the eyes. The 
doors of the ears are shut; the stir or the hearth is hardly heard and musical notes 
seem indistinct. 

Small rises are hard for the aged and the bustle of a street is a danger to the 
frail. The “almond” represents luxuries which are not able to stimulate desire any 
longer. Light and water represent life; when the cord snaps and the lamp is dashed 
to pieces, when the water spills, then man goes to his eternal home—the tomb. 
The spirit (the breath of life) returns to its source. There is no suggestion that 
man’s personality continues to exist after death. In the light of this, Koheleth’s 
advice is found in v. 1. 

Tuesday: reread Ecclesiastes 12:1-7 

Remember, remember, for it’s later than you think. How short a time till 
even the young pass into age! And how many of the aged fill their remaining 
days with regrets about wasted and mis-spent youth! Remember, lest your last days 
too be filled with sentences that begin, “If only . . .” Grasp the moment before 
you. Don’t let it slip by empty, or filled only with the meaningless accumulation 
of things and pleasures. Live, man, live! And remember, remember. What? Who? 
—God! 

Wednesday: read Romans 12:1-5 

Paul here appeals to his readers “by the mercies of God,’ that is, on the basis 
of the gracious act of God in Christ, to offer our whole personalities (‘‘bodies”’ ) 
a living sacrifice to God. Sacrifice was, in Judaism, the central act of worship; so 
our worship is to be primarily our continual dedication of ourselves to God. This 
is the whole of the life of the Christian. He has entered a new order of life; instead 
of being moulded by the world, he is able to make out what is the will of God— 
what is good, satisfying to all concerned, and complete. 

A man who exaggerates his own talents and importance is not likely to be 
of much use to others. Since ‘“‘no man is an island,’ we must play a part in our 
community (here the church). A sane view of oneself is the beginning of harmony 
and mutual help between people. 

Thursday: reread Romans 12:1-5 

Are you a slave to the opinions of others? Do you do only what your friends 
think right? Or is there more to you than just a pale reflection of the viewpoints 
of others? A Christian finds freedom from the domination of others, freedom 


truly to be himself—but only by being transformed in mind to see and do the 
will of God. 

And you serve neither your neighbor nor God by blowing your own tuba! 
So get off your high horse and hitch a ride on the lowly donkey ridden by him 
whose life was a perfect “‘living sacrifice.” 


Friday: read Luke 2:41-52 

Originally this story was independent of the birth stories of Jesus. Luke picked 
it up and inserted it here to illustrate Jesus’ growth in wisdom and favor with 
God. Attendance at three annual festivals was required of male Israelites. Jesus 
was old enough to be allowed a measure of independence, and his parents assumed 
he was somewhere in the caravan. 

He was found in one of the halls or courts of the temple where the Rabbis 
were teaching by their usual method—questions and answers. His mother’s anxiety 
and rebuke surprised the lad. Why did they not know where to find him? The 
phrase ‘my Father’ refers to a special relationship between him and God; but his 
parents did not understand. 


Saturday: reread Luke 2:41-52 

Christian art has distorted this picture by showing Jesus standing upright 
and lecturing to the assembled wise men. Luke’s picture is simpler: he was listening 
and asking questions. We all tend to assume that we have the last word; whoever 
disagrees with us is looked at with disdain. This is especially true in religion 
where every man and boy seems to be an expert. Would it not be better if we were 
to come to church as Jesus went to the temple, with an eager, open mind, ready 
to learn of God? 


Week of January 10 


Monday: read Isaiah 61:1-6 

The speaker is that “Servant’’ who is to come, who seems sometimes to be 
thought of as the nation as a whole and sometimes as an individual. The Servant’s 
mission is to bind up wounds both physical and spiritual, to free people from 
oppressive social situations, to give a garland (joy) to those who mourn. The 
purpose is to grow a people (oaks) rooted deep in the soil of God’s rightness. 
The destruction of the land in Judea’s conquest by Babylon shall be repaired. 
And whereas the Hebrews had been errand boys for all sorts of nations, foreigners 
would then serve them—because they were priests of the Lord, because they minister 
the riches of God to all people. Such is the vision of one convinced that God does 
not forsake his people. See how Jesus uses this passage (Luke 4:16-20). 


Tuesday: reread Isaiah 61:1-6 


“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me .. .” ‘Today this scripture has been 
fulfilled in your hearing.” “. . . to be little Christs.’’ Isaiah proclaims the task of 
one who anointed by God. Jesus claims that he is such a one. Luther reminds us 
that our life is to be a reflection of His. ; 

Can you say “the Spirit of the Lord is upon me?” Are you called into his 


service to minister to the needs of others? Are the concerns of the Christ reflected 


in your concerns? To be little Christs. Are you? 


Wednesday: read Romans 12:6-16a : 

After reminding his readers not to overexaggerate their gifts, Paul emphasizes 
the other side of the coin: each is to prize and use what gifts he has. Note that 
these are not confined to the ministry. True, some are gifted in preaching—and 
they should preach! But others can serve as teachers, as helpers, as contributors, 
as administrators (he who gives aid), or as one’s who simply do acts of kindness 
in their daily lives. All alike are “‘living sacrifices’ to God. 

Love should not be hypocritical: it shows itself in affection, in courtesy 
(‘showing honor’), and in ardent devotion to Christ. ‘Bless’ here means “'to 
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pray for.” Paul’s advice closely resembles that of Jesus at the end of the Beatitudes. 
Harmony and the lack of haughtiness are marks of the Christian community. 


Thursday: reread Romans 12:6-16a 

Go over this section of Paul’s letter once more. Take it phrase by phrase— 
and try to see when he is talking about and to you. We all have many occupations 
but only one vocation: our calling to be living sacrifices to God. 


Friday: read John 2:1-11 

A marriage feast lasted seven days, fresh guests arriving each day. Wine 
flowed freely, and by the time Jesus arrived it was in short supply. His answer 
to ‘his mother may mean merely, “Never mind, don’t be worried.” This is sup- 
ported by what follows: “My hour has not yet come,” and by his mother’s con- 
fidence in him shown by her instructions to the servants. The water is brought 
to the head waiter who comments humorously on its quality. 

This story is important to the author because of the evidence of the glory of 
the Son of God, now for the first time revealed to his newly won disciples. 


Saturday: reread John 2:1-11 

How often we forget that the man of sorrows was also a man of joy. Is it 
not striking that he was invited to the feast in the first place, that the happy couple 
wanted him there? They had no fear that he would be out of place, that there 
would settle an awkward silence when he arrived. 

Somehow our lives must show not only the tension of the struggle with evil 
but also the radiant happiness of untroubled communion with God. 


Week of January 17 


Monday: read 2 Kings 5:1-15 

It is surprising to see Naaman’s victories—and they obviously were many— 
ascribed to the Lord, But in Elisha’s time (died c. 800 B.C.) God was beginning 
to be thought of as more than a tribal or national deity. 

The tone of the letter and the king of Israel’s worried response suggest that 
Israel was under the domination of Syria at that time. 

Naaman was mad about two things: 1) that he didn’t get to see the prophet 
in person; and 2) that he was told to wash in the notoriously muddy Jordan. The 
former was to show that God is no respector of persons, the latter that it must be 
God who healed him. 


Tuesday: reread 2 Kings 5:1-15 

Let us think on the maid. She is a minor character in this drama, but without 
her there would have been no drama at all. And so it often is: a humble word of 
witness doesn’t sound like much. But its consequences may be very important. 
Let us plant and water; God will give the growth. 


Wednesday: read Romans 12:16b-21 

Personal vanity is excluded by a high estimate of others and a willingness 
to associate with the humble. The Christian is expected to have moral standard 
at least as high as those around him; the liberty of the Christian dare not tur 
into license. Here Paul pleads that Christians “aim to be above reproach in th 
eyes of all.” 

He asks for what was not easy in the first century—peaceful relations witl 
pagan neighbors. Persecutions are to be met with a blessing (a wish for goo 
which becomes a prayer). Perhaps by returning good for evil the “enemy” wil 
feel shame and change his ways. 


Thursday: reread Romans 12:16b-21 

How hard! O how very hard! And yet it is required of us. Do we not pra 
that terrifying prayer, Forgive us as we forgive? A frightening thing to pray! Unles 
we actually do repay good for evil, unless we love through our pain, unless w 


forgive those who hurt us. But the desire to hurt back is strong in us. This is not 
the way of love. This is not the way of our Lord, who forgave the greatest hurt 
while in the greatest pain. 
Friday: read John 1:29-34 

This is John’s substitute for the other Gospel writers’ baptism story. Its 
purpose is to allow the Baptist another occasion to bear witness to Jesus. Very 
likely John is reading back a later title when he has the Baptist say, ‘Look, there 
is the Lamb of God.” This title, “Lamb,” is derived in part from temple ritual 
and in part from Isaiah 53. 

But Jesus is more than just the fulfillment of Jewish sacrificial practices; he 
removes the sin of the world, a grandly universal thought. It was not the descent 
of the dove as such which marked Jesus as the Messiah (the Christ), but his 
possession of the Spirit. John’s witness is summed up in v. 34. 

Saturday: reread John 1:29-34 

What do you think of Jesus? This is an important question, and one whose 
answer is by no means obvious. He has been held to be everything from just a good 
guy to a god-like ghost who looked like a man. What do you think of him? You 
can’t avoid thinking something. But what? The Baptist believed him to be the 
anointed one of God, the one sent to remove sin. Just what do you believe about 
him? It makes a difference. 


Week of January 24 


Monday: read Exodus 14:21-31 
The main actor in this raw material for Hollywood is not Pharaoh, not 
Moses, but the Lord. Even Pharaoh admits that the Lord is his real enemy. This 
must have been a relatively small thing in the history of Egypt. But to Israel's 
faith it was the key that unlocked the meaning of all history: God is active to 
save his people. 
Tuesday: reread Exodus 14:21-31 
Dante, Italian poet of the 13th century, places all the sad, sullen, and slothful 
deep in mud in hell. Mud is an obstacle to all progress. “How it clutters up our 
inner lives—words, words, words; inexact thinking; unsatisfied desires; moods 
of gloomy worry.” But the Lord, through faith in him, can cause a dry place to 
appear in the midst of all this, where we can walk in safety. 
Wednesday: read Romans 13:8-10 
A Christian man is to fulfill his obligations to his fellowmen; he is to pay 
in full the debt of obedience to civil laws which every citizen owes. But when 
he has done this he still has a debt of /ove to pay, a debt which goes beyond 
custom and law. If a man will only /ove, then the other things will be taken care 
of. For “love does no wrong to a neighbor.” 
Thursday: reread Romans 13:8-10 
To be drunk is part of being a Christian. To be drunk with love, to be 
God-intoxicated, to be inebriated not by spirits but by the Spirit—this must lead 
to fulfilling of the law. 
Friday: read Matthew 8:23-27 
To ancient Christians this story must have represented Jesus’ ability to deliver 
them from any sort of storm, literal or figurative. No doubt they also took it as 
an actual occurrence. It is a sign of the presence of God—who created the sea and 
the wind—in Jesus, and the wondering cry of the disciples records their amazement. 
Saturday: reread Matthew 8:23-27 
Like the Sea of Galilee is our life, small and often troubled with quick and 
tumultuous storms. Our human helplessness is depicted in this scene from the 
life of Jesus. Thus the issue is drawn clearly for us: shall we trust only in our 
own poor wisdom and skill? Or shall we call upon Another? 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by Eugene 


BUT NOT FOR ME 


Paramount 


Carroll Baker, secretary to Broadway 
producer Clark Gable, really blows her 
top when he decides one day that he 
no longer has the magic touch which 
brought him success. Upshot of it is 
that he recasts his new play with her 
as leading lady . . . why shouldn’t he, 
didn’t she give him the new magic 
idea, even the dialogue to go with it? 
Of course, the truth is that she’s had 
a crush on him for years and her idea 
and the dialogue are good because 
they’re so real! 

What really gives the picture “zing” 
though is the performance of Lilli 
Palmer as Clark’s ex-wife, still in love 
with him. Barry Coe, Carroll’s boy 
friend, is a bit mixed up but with 
proper handling (by Clark) he finally 
wins out. Show biz comedy with lots 
of laughs. 


PORGY AND BESS 
Samuel Goldwyn/Columbia 


Long awaited and extravagantly pre- 
sold (much publicity) this movie ver- 
sion of George Gershwin’s folklore- 
operatic type musical “‘ain’t necessarily 
so” everybody's entertainment dish. 
Depends on whether your love for 
Gershwin’s music can stand 214 hours 
of the singing dialogue. Sidney Poitier 
and Dorothy Dandridge are the 
tragedy-stalked lovers. Likeable Pearl 
Bailey doesn’t get a chance to sing. 
Sammy Davis Jr. puts almost too 
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Hoeftman 


much prancing around into his role | 
the dandified villian. Artistic succe 
with perhaps limited general appe: 
Technicolor and wide-screen Tod 
AO. Being road-showed on reservi 
seat basis. 


THE FBI STORY 


Warner Bros. 


A dramatic factual recounting | 
highlights of the nation’s most famo 
law enforcement agency is interwovs 
with the personal and family life } 
one of its dedicated personnel, age 
Chip Hardesty here played by Jam 
Stewart. Vera Miles is his wife wl 
travels to whatever part of the count 
her husband’s duties take him. Trac 
ing down a spy ring in modern times 
most suspenseful episode, but othe 
are noisier (gunplay). Fairly longis 
but absorbing. Technicolor. 


YELLOWSTONE KELLY 


Warner Bros. 


TV stars Clint Walker, John Russ 
and Edd “Kookie” Byrnes (we wo 
tell you which one plays an Indian 
are riding Indian country real pea 
ful like, give or take a few canes i 
volving the U. S. Calvary. Enter Indi 
maiden Andra Martin and sudde 
four men—two whites and two Indi 
are fighting over her! Personal invol 
ment is big thing here altho amb 
scene at conclusion points up b 
frontier issue. Technicolor. With 
Danton. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HERE AND THERE 


ET ME BE AWAKE. By Stuart Mitch- 
rer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
-ompany. 

He could remember no more than a frag- 
nent after the forced weekly visits to the 
hurch which represented, to him, a sea of 
npleasant emotion, of impatience, and of 
yants and needs that were hushed away 
ind left unsatisfied.” 

Five hours a week, Vince glanced at Miss 
trauss’s slim ankle, and at her bare foot. 
le could not find the courage to open a 
onversation with her. . . . He could not sit 
‘ill in class, his stomach was weak, his eyes 
1oved constantly to her side and he thought 
f nothing but her.” 

‘Alec,’ Vince said. . . . ‘What's happening 
» me? I’d looked forward to this school 
>» much. Why must everything be a disap- 
ointment? | feel as though I have no con- 
ol, no responsibility for my actions.’ ” 


These excerpts give you a good idea 
f the frustrations Vince Reed knows 
i his freshman year in college. Vince 

the “star” of Stuart Mitchner’s 
Svel Let Me Be Awake, and his 
catch for self assertion and inde- 
2ndence is the book’s pivotal concern. 
litchner seeks to present the experi- 
ices, both rewarding and sobering, 
at a young person must meet head-on 
en he for the first time is out from 
ider the protective cover of the par- 
stal umbrella. 

Though many of his characters are 
themselves artificial and overdrawn, 
litchner, himself a college freshman 
aen he began the book, speaks per- 
ptively, even sensitively, in describ- 
g the avalanche of impressions that 
verge on an adolescent ‘‘freshie”’ 


and the resulting impact that these 
impressions have on him. 

Both parents and college-bound 
young people could well read Let Me 
Be Awake to tone down some of the 
shining disillusions foisted upon them 
by over-zealous college public rela- 
tions departments. Some will consider 
it raw or even vulgar, but few candid 
college students would deny the reality 
of much of its content. 

I recommend Let Me Be Awake to 
mature, straight-thinking Leaguers, not 
to discourage them from entering the 
hallowed halls of any school, but to 
give them to know that rose-colored 
glasses dare not be part of their col- 
lege equipment—rather, that they had 
better let Christ go with them in their 
undergrad days to share and bear them 
up in both their joys and frustrations. 
This novel could show them how much 
they need Him then. And I must say 
this especially to many church-school 
bound students: life also goes on there 
with all its realities, despite any 
avowed pious atmosphere or moral 
purity advertised. In fact, because of 
this avowed atmosphere, one needs 
Him as much there as at any state 
university. 

Bob Walters 


WALK IN THE MOONLIGHT. By Eve 
Bennett. New York: Messner. 190 
pages. $2.95. 

“I’m not supposed to tell this so 
don’t you tell anyone else,” the woman 
calmly whispers over the back fence. 
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Her neighbor quite naturally tells an- 
other. And so it goes—gossip. Walk 
in the Moonlight is the story of a teen- 
age gitl whose life was almost ruined 
by gossip. Mary Munday and Andy 
Bremer are stranded in the mountains 
all night. They are spotted by a vicious 
neighbor when they finally arrive home 
at dawn. Tongues begin wagging. In 
a few scant days Mary has lost her 
friends, her reputation and even Andy. 
With but one short month until grad- 
uation, she quits school and takes a job 
as a waitress. 

But Mary soon discovers that prob- 
lems are never solved by running away 
from them. It takes a trusting father 
and a new male interest to pull an al- 
most too independent girl out of this 
jam. 


Hickory, N. C. Gail Sigmon 


ROCKET TO THE STARS 
By Lee Priestley 


Take a sixteen year old girl, Laurie 
Mason, who has a real talent for get- 
ting into trouble. Then add a hush- 
hush missile base in New Mexico, and 
you have the setting of Rocket to the 
Stars. 

Laurie Mason joined her father, a 
missile expert in the Navy, for her 
summer vacation. She soon found her- 
self bored with the monotony of the 
desert even though she was living on 
a rigidly guarded missile base where 
scientific history was being made every 
second of every day. So far as romance 
was concerned, it just didn’t exist in 
the middle of the desert. 

Laurie finally succeeded in finding 
romance the hard way, of course— 
through an automobile collision with 
handsome Pete Lucero. 
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By the end of the summer Laurie 
has matured from a girl to a young 
woman. In trying to solve her own 
problems and help her brother Rick 
through a bad situation, she learns 
two important things—you can’t have 
freedom without accepting the respon- 
sibility that goes with it, and discipline 
must be respected for its own sake and 
the sake of those you love. 

The author shows good insight inte 
the inner struggle of a teen-ager trying 
to reach the adult world, with adul 
responsibilities. Because of this insight 
Rocket to the Stars is a “must” for any 
one who has ever felt that struggle 0: 
trying when everything around yot 
seems to be holding you back. 

Kerine Woodhouse — 


JULIE BUILDS HER CASTLE. By Hil 
Colman. New York: William Mo 
row Company. 220 pages. $2.95. 


“Teenagers today are just a bunc 
of sheep afraid of taking one ste 
away from the crowd.” These wor 
were spoken by Julie Hartman’s fathe 
an artist who was a strong believer i 
nonconformity. 

Julie was a sixteen year old Amer 
can teenager who liked to “go alo 
with the gang.” She wanted her fami 
to be like the families of her friend 
Many of her thoughts and ideas we 
geared to the same level as her close 
pals. A series of experiences—one in 
dent in particular—brings Julie a 
her father closer together. Julie final 
realizes that everyone has his own p 
sonality and that no one can follo 
the crowd forever. 

Set against the colorful backgrou 
of a fishing and artist colony on Ca 
Cod, the book deals with the typi 


‘enage concerns of juvenile delin- 
uency, conformity, and young ro- 
iance. The characters are all realist- 
ally developed. In an indirect way, 
ae author brings out points which 
nould certainly hit home with modern 
-enagers. 
Yooster, O. 
UR STAR RADIO PLAYS FOR 
EN-AGERS. Edited by A. C. Bur- 
ick. Plays, Inc. 246 pages. $4.00. 


_ Have you ever wanted to put on a 
idio play for an evening’s entertain- 
ient? Here is the book to take from 
our shelf for just such an event. Load- 
d with radio plays adapted from out- 
sanding works of literature, it in- 
tudes Pride and Prejudice. Treasure 
sland, Huckleberry Finn and many 
thers. Some of the plays closely fol- 
e the original stories. Others have 
dded material to the story. 

_ This book could be used in planning 
Parent Night program. It would re- 
ive for a few moments the era of that 
: ape medium, radio! One draw- 
ack is that many of the plays can 
mly be used by leagues which have a 
jood-sized membership. Some call for 
ge cast plus a few people to handle 
ne sound effects. But keep this book 
. mind for future program possibil- 
ies. 


Al Daly 


Barbara Bowman 


O MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH. By 
alfred P. Klausler. St. Louis: Con- 
rdia. $1.00. 90 pages. 

90 Meditations for Youth will assist 
lot of churched young people who 
dmit, “My devotional life isn’t 
auch,” to change their tune. 

This devotional book has been pre- 


pared by a writer and editor who 
Knows youth. He’s the Reverend Al- 
fred P. Klausler, editor of the Walther 
League Messenger, and the author of 
several books. 

The ninety devotions are varietized 
—they don’t follow the old line medi- 
tation-menu of scripture-commentary- 
prayer. For example, the author en- 
deavors to provide present-day mean- 
ing for the meditationer in such events 
of the church year as Pentecost, Ascen- 
sion, Good Friday, Epiphany, etc. 

Other meditations are built on the 
lives of the disciples and disciplettes 
of Jesus, and how their careers and 
characteristics contain lessons for to- 
today’s young Christians. 

The longest section of the volume 
—the section I like best—deals with 
such must-face-each-day matters of the 
typical teenager as Worries, Populari- 
ty, Fear, Friendship, Father, Mother, 
Money, Failure, and such like. 

90 Meditations for Youth is a wel- 
come addition to the teenage devo- 
tional-literature field. 


Leslie Conrad, Jr. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Memoirs 


ila public school teachers are lime- 
' lighters today. It’s Report Card 
Dispensation Day. On the way home 
from the office, a handful of student- 
stragglers were congregated in my end 
of the trolley. One was shedding a few 
tears over a ““D” she had made in an 
undivulged subject. She was afraid to 
“face her momma.” 

Another young lady, with eyes glued 
to her report card, started reading 
aloud: “I like my lit. teacher; I hate 
my psy. ed. teacher; I like my physics 
teacher; I hate my social science teach- 
er; I like my math teacher; I like the 
band director. And that’s that!’ Obvi- 
ously, the grade for each course de- 
termined her likes and dislikes for 
teachers. 

Hardly had I de-trolleyed and em- 
barked across the threshold of home 
before the report card of our school- 
attending daughter was stuck under 
my specs. (It’s been a real sad day in 
our house for ‘Memoirs’ purposes; 
the daughter has had her first encoun- 
ter with a “'C.”” This was brought to 
my attention as I began looking at 
the card’s contents. ) 

I noted at first glance, however, that 
the card contained 8 or 9 A’s, 2 B’s, 
and the one C. In the midst of her 
disillusionment, I smiled and confessed 
that it looked like an excellent report 
card to me; and was delighted that she 
had done so well in so many subjects. 
That helped! 
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You see, I know more about 
ilv¢ than she does. I know 

at ie ‘e of her grandfathers 
never cussed it with the other 


—did poorly in math; I also know 
a fact that her own father will n 
be recalled as “‘one of my fay 
students’” by any math prof. he 
had. Yet, both her father and 
grandfather have been able to c 
all the cash they ever collected—ei 
in church or elsewhere. They’ve 
able to measure rugs, windows, 
even deal with fractions of a sort. 

Why I knew two years ago that 
never would win a four-year col 
scholarship on her math ability. In 
cussing her weakest subject at the 
nual ‘‘Father’s Night,” her home rc 
teacher admitted to me that she 
no great shakes at math, but ad 
reassuringly: ‘Don’t worry, she'll 
able to take care of the family bu 
when she gets married, and with 
difficulty !” 

The point is this: The perfect 
dent doesn’t exist. (For a whil 
looked as if Charlie Van Doren 
the first one.) When parents get i 
their noodles that grades mean ev 
thing, the only recourse for some 
dents is cheating. Many a school-c 
is in the business, not because he li 
it, but because his parents so ofte 
and boldly—misrepresent his abil 
that he’s got to be crooked in class 
keep up with his parental-built re 
tation. 

If your parents get too uppity 
the grades-subject, why not ask th 
for their report cards for the sa 
year of their school life. 

That maneuver should adjourn 
meeting! 
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For a Christian there is nothing peculiarly difficult about Christmas 
_a prison cell. I daresay it will have more meaning and will be observed 
ith greater sincerity here in this prison than in places where all that 
tvives of the feast is its name. That misery, suffering, poverty, loneliness, 
Iplessness and guilt look very different to the eyes of God from what 
ey do to man, that God should come down to the very place which men 
ually abhor, that Christ was born in a stable because there was no room 
rt him in the inn—these are things which a prisoner can understand better 
an anyone else. For him the Christmas story is glad tidings in a very real 
nse. And that faith gives him a part in the communion of saints, a fellow- 
ip transcending the bounds of time and space and reducing the months 


confinement here to insignificance. 


—DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


ym Prisoner for God. Used with permission of Macmillan Company 
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